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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Social Accountability and Civic 
Innovation in the Arab World 


Ward Vloeberghs and Sylvia I. Bergh 


Abstract The Middle East and North Africa region has been absent form 
stocktaking exercises on social accountability initiatives (SAI), an umbrella 
term to designate citizen-led tools aimed at socio-political change. We 
argue that this sidelining is unwarranted, given the proliferation of 
participatory governance initiatives, civic associations and popular mobil- 
isation in Arab societies after 2011. Whereas the struggle for improved 
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accountability in the Arab world remains under-researched, analysis of 
authoritarian regime tactics has proliferated. The fact is, however, that 
many Arab societies have experimented with mechanisms to apply polit- 
ical pressure on corrupt elites while international donors have launched 
diverse SAIs, including community score cards and participatory and 
gender-responsive budgeting initiatives. In this chapter, we first iden- 
tify this double gap: not only has the literature on SAIs overlooked the 
MENA region but scholarship on the Middle East has largely failed to 
recognise initiatives launched across the region over the past decade as 
SAIs. Then, we aim to address the blind spot of Arab SAI’s as pathways 
towards improved governance. Finally, we present an overview of extant 
literature and introduce a set of four research questions to better under- 
stand what social accountability means for people on the ground. These 
questions focus on the various meanings of social accountability (musa’ala 
vs muhasaba), its modes of mobilisation, the responses from authorities 
to such initiatives and their overall outcomes. 


Keywords Public service delivery - Social accountability - 
Democratisation - Civic innovation - Middle East North Africa region - 
Arab world 


1.1 BACKGROUND 


On 25 April 2022, Walid Fayyad, Lebanon’s Energy Minister, had just 
finished dinner when he was physically assaulted outside a Beirut restau- 
rant by a well-known activist (‘Lebanon Energy Minister shoved’, 2022). 
Although other activists were quick to condemn this aggression, by 
early 2023, headlines of desperate citizens confronting politicians or 
violently reclaiming their bank deposits had become scaringly mainstream 
in Lebanon. Such incidents of ‘direct accountability’ show what can 
happen when livelihoods collapse. Fortunately, misgovernance does not 
only inspire harm or destruction; it can also spark unprecedented unity 
and cooperation.! This is as true in Lebanon as in other (Arab) coun- 
tries, sometimes in settings where it is least expected (Findell-Aghnatios & 
Majzoub, 2022; ‘Vive la résistance’, 2023). 

Over the past decade, ordinary citizens across the Arab world have 
increasingly taken matters of public service delivery into their own hands 
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amidst what they perceive as betrayal by corrupt officials, impunity of 
elites incapable of good governance and lawmakers unwilling of demo- 
cratic reform. This book focuses on the wide variety of international 
donor programmes, community-level participatory governance mecha- 
nisms, civil society activism, grassroots mobilisation and social movements 
aimed at forcing public actors to explain or justify their conduct. Below, 
we discuss such efforts from a cumulative perspective under the umbrella 
term of social accountability (SA) and analyse them as tools of civic 
innovation contributing to socio-political change. 

To clarify the concept of SA, we can say that accountability is about 
doing what you say and saying what you do. A more scholarly definition 
views accountability as ‘a relationship between an actor and a forum, in 
which the actor has an obligation to explain and justify his or her conduct, 
the forum can pose questions and pass judgment, and the actor may face 
consequences’ (Bovens, 2007, p. 450). Given the historic transformation 
of political authority in Western Europe from personal to institutional 
rule, the principle of accountability was usually closely associated with 
formal mechanisms fixing taxation and representation: to determine the 
level of taxation, the monarch needed a count of his or her citizens’ 
possessions. Later, as the balance of power shifted from king or queen 
to parliament, the legislative came to hold the executive to account. 

Adding the adjective ‘social’ to accountability further emphasises the 
relational nature of the concept by drawing attention to the possibility of 
involving ordinary citizens in this process. Citizens are often organised at 
the level of a (local) community or in common interest associations at the 
level of the neighbourhood that hold authorities, such as municipalities 
or ministries, to account. Furthermore, SA implicitly refers to two addi- 
tional dimensions often found in the scholarly literature: answerability and 
enforceability (Kuppens, 2016). Answerability is an ex ante dimension of 
accountability, since it refers to the obligation of officials to inform citi- 
zens about policy measures and justify why they are needed. By contrast, 
enforceability is an ex post dimension of accountability since it refers to 
the sanctions (formal or informal) that can be imposed on power holders 
who transgress their mandate. 

However, these two dimensions are not always present in equal 
measure across social accountability initiatives (SAIs), and scholars 
continue to disagree about which of these (the practice of explaining 
or the ability to punish) is the most crucial condition for accountability 
to exist. Moreover, SAIs can vary significantly in ambit and format, 
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ranging from participatory budgeting—where citizens have the power 
to co-decide on government budget allocation (Wampler et al., 2021 )— 
to grievance-redress or transparency mechanisms, where citizens target 
specific power holders or institutions to exact more information or redress 
(Vian, 2020), to contentious action as part of social movements, which 
targets a wider class of elites (Almén & Burell, 2018; Volpi & Clark, 
2019). 

Given the diverse operationalisations of SA and because of its broad 
use across actors, sectors and regions, one key question we address below 
and in the rest of this book is: what does SA look like for people on the 
ground in the Arab world? 


1.2 A ‘DOUBLE GAP’ IN THE SCHOLARLY LITERATURE 


To a Tunisian street vendor named Mohamed Bouazizi, accountability 
seemed so unattainable that he set himself on fire in protest at the 
harassment and humiliation local authorities subjected him to, including 
the confiscation of his wares. His tragic act of desperation—staged in 
a modest Tunisian town in December 2010—proved the catalyst for 
Tunisia’s so-called Jasmine Revolution and triggered subsequent upris- 
ings across the Middle Fast that became known as the Arab Spring (Bayat, 
2017; Lynch et al., 2022). 

The decade since the Arab Spring protests of 2011 has often been 
analysed, especially by Western scholars, as a popular call for democrati- 
sation (Ahmed & Capoccia, 2014; Howard & Hussain, 2013; Huber & 
Pisciotta, 2022). It is said that Arab regimes responded to this rallying cry 
for democracy with a counter-revolution consisting of repression or state 
violence (Allinson, 2022; Al-Rasheed, 2011; Heydemann & Leenders, 
2013; Hinnebusch, 2018; Stacher, 2020). 

However, to define the Arab uprisings as a wave of democratisation 
is a mischaracterisation of developments (Abushouk, 2016; Allam et al., 
2022; Maboudi, 2022). Democracy was never an explicit demand of the 
regional protests. Rather, demonstrators asked for dignity, freedom, social 
justice and an end to corruption. The deficit of a democratisation prism of 
analysis has been further underlined by Tunisia’s backsliding under Presi- 
dent Kais Saied, even though the country had been hailed as the only one 
that successfully transitioned from autocracy to democracy (Bou Nassif, 
2022; Ridge, 2022). 
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In this book, we argue that rather than a wave of democratisation, 
the uprisings in Arab societies highlight a remarkable drive of citizens 
and local communities to challenge the social status quo by seizing the 
opportunity to launch local campaigns grounded in concrete actions— 
ranging from leaderless protests to new formats of mediating state power. 
The willingness and capacity of citizens to organise themselves despite 
authoritarian rule or dysfunctional public governance structures have been 
remarkable over the past 15 years or so. Across the Arab Middle East 
and North Africa (MENA), citizens have launched campaigns to directly 
improve public service delivery or hold public officeholders to account. 
In this book, we study these dynamics and those initiatives by ordinary 
citizens and small associations, as they are the prime agents of what we 
label ‘social accountability initiatives’. 

We maintain that the scholarly literature suffers from a double gap: not 
only has the literature on SAIs neglected the MENA region, but there 
has also been a blind spot when it comes to SAIs. Below, we argue that 
the limited attention to SA in Arab countries is unwarranted, given the 
proliferation of participatory governance initiatives, civic associations and 
popular mobilisation in the decade after 2011. 

One common thread running through this wave of revolts was a surge 
in calls to challenge existing ruling regimes, often by targeting political 
elites or state institutions. These various forms of collective action were 
underpinned and propelled by wide discontent with the uneven distri- 
bution of civic, political and social citizenship rights between different 
groups and societal classes. Citizens united to claim a greater level of 
justice and freedom as well as accountable governance. 

While there is now a substantial body of literature on the under- 
lying causes of these uprisings, and valuable studies are emerging on the 
main actors and their practices, the struggle for improved accountability 
has remained under-researched. To some extent, the lack of scholarly 
interest can be explained by key Arab regimes’ counter-revolutionary 
tactics to suppress demands for social change (Bulliet, 2015; Hinneb- 
usch, 2018; Josua & Edel, 2021). The fact is, however, that even in 
such authoritarian states, citizens have experimented with mechanisms to 
apply political pressure on incumbents and with attempts to foster public 
scrutiny, notwithstanding the threat of violent repression. 

Thus, over the past decade, many societies across the MENA region 
have witnessed the creation of new ‘participatory’ institutions (e.g. partic- 
ipatory urban planning systems, municipal service centres and consultative 
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committees for gender equity and equal opportunities in Morocco and 
Tunisia), increased decentralisation to the municipal level and the estab- 
lishment or strengthening of economic and social councils or ombudsman 
offices. Similarly, international donors have scaled up their work on SAIs, 
including community score cards in the education (Egypt and Morocco), 
health (Egypt) and water fields (Yemen). Elsewhere, participatory and 
gender-responsive budgeting initiatives have been launched. 

In short, even though SAIs have ‘conquered’ the region—albeit often 
at limited scales—scholars have largely focused on (authoritarian) regime 
resilience and thereby ignored innovative tools in citizen-led transforma- 
tions of the status quo. This neglect is all the more striking given the 
agreement among analysts that many of the root causes of the 2011 upris- 
ings have not disappeared (Cavatorta & Clark, 2022; Dunne, 2020). On 
the contrary, some of the collisions that erupted in 2011 have resurfaced 
or given rise to renewed forms of popular protest in 2019 and beyond, 
from Sudan to Algeria. Hereafter, we review the existing literature on SA 
in more detail to highlight the gap this book intends to fill. 

Geographically speaking, stocktaking exercises on SA have documented 
an impressive corpus of initiatives across many regions of the world, 
including Africa (Claasen & Alpin-Lardiés, 2010; Dewachter et al., 2018; 
Kanyane et al., 2022; McNeil & Mumvuma, 2006), Asia (Ankamah, 
2016; Cammett et al., 2022; Dhungana, 2020; Peisakhin & Pinto, 2010; 
Sirker & Cosic, 2007), Europe (Kurze & Vukusic, 2013; Loia & Maione, 
2022; Novikova, 2007) and Latin America (Gongalves, 2014; Main- 
waring & Welna, 2003; Peruzzotti & Smulovitz, 2006; Puschel et al., 
2020). However, the MENA region has been conspicuously absent from 
these efforts. 

Thematically speaking, the ‘state of the art? covers many policy 
sectors—from education (Boelen, 2018; Hansen et al., 2019; Pandey 
et al., 2009; Reinikka & Svensson, 2011) to food security (Mutersbaugh, 
2005; Pande & Houtzager, 2016; Razzaque et al., 2023) and public 
health (Björkman Nyqvist et al., 2016; Jacobs et al., 2020; Lodenstein 
et al., 2017; Mahmud, 2007) to natural resources (Isham & Kahkonen, 
2002; Mejia Acosta, 2013; Moldalieva & Heathershaw, 2020; Ribot & 
Larson, 2005) or finance (El-Halaby & Hussainey, 2015; Neu et al., 
2019). Yet, here too, very little attention has been paid to initiatives 
conducted in the MENA, which were initially concentrated in education, 
health or water management and municipal governance (Bousquet et al., 
2012). 
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This is not to say that no attempts were made to explore SA strate- 
gies in the MENA region. Fully in line with other parts of the world, 
international donors and practitioners preceded scholars in promoting 
and analysing SA in the MENA (Atammeh et al., 2013; Beddies et al., 
2011; Bousquet et al., 2012; Meknassi, 2014; United Nations Devel- 
opment Programme [UNDP], 2004). The World Bank in particular has 
sponsored the establishment of an Arab regional network to complement 
its Affiliated Networks for Social Accountability (ANSA) initiated in 2006. 
This materialised, spurred on by unfolding developments, in November 
2012. 

Although the 2011 uprisings brought momentum to the politics 
of accountability in the region, the post-Arab Spring literature was 
mostly channelled into topics linked to democratic transitions and (post-) 
authoritarianism. This has come to include a wide array of issues, such 
as authoritarian upgrading, regime survival, counter-revolution, sectari- 
anism, migration (Abdel-Samad & Flanigan, 2019) and Western (EU, 
US) policy towards the MENA (e.g. Bouris et al., 2022; Dalacoura, 2012; 
Freyburg, 2011; Freyburg & Richter, 2015; Hashemi & Postel, 2017; 
Hassan, 2015; Heydemann & Leenders, 2013; Roccu & Voltolini, 2019; 
Teti et al., 2018; Volpi, 2013). 

At first, less attention was paid to the internal dynamics of social 
change, partly because of the ongoing reconfiguration of social forces. 
However, this has now begun to change. When domestic developments 
became the object of focus, interest tended to cluster around themes such 
as citizenship (Alessandri et al., 2016; Butenschøn & Meijer, 2018; Chal- 
land, 2013; Meijer & Zwaini, 2015), social movements (Beinin & Vairel, 
2013; Geha, 2019; Rougier & Lacroix, 2015), Islamist parties (Cava- 
torta & Merone, 2013; Lynch & Schwedler, 2020; Vannetzel, 2017), 
spatial politics (Al Sayyad & Guvenc, 2015; Bogaert, 2018; Rabbat, 2012; 
Schwedler, 2013; Singerman, 2011), women (Allam, 2018; el-Husseini, 
2016; Joseph & Zaatari, 2022) and youth (Herrera, 2014; Korany 
et al., 2016; Sika, 2017). Hence, even though scholars have started to 
explore how citizens across the MENA rethink institutional governance 
(Ahmed & Capoccia, 2014) and improve socio-economic well-being 
through pressure from below (Harders, 2013; Volpi & Jasper, 2017), one 
decade after the Arab uprisings, to our knowledge, no systematic effort 
has zoomed in exclusively on SAIs. 

A second reason this book squarely emphasises SA initiatives in the 
MENA is that we have witnessed a multitude of such initiatives across the 
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region over the past decade. Yet, only a few of these actions have been 
identified as SAIs. In the wake of the Arab uprisings, substantial consider- 
ation has been given to social movements and social media activism as well 
as practices of civil resistance or citizen protest. While all these phenomena 
may have been involved in facilitating SA, few of these activities have been 
labelled or recognised as SAIs. This may be due, at least partially, to an 
obsession with (waves of) democratisation and authoritarian rule. A shift 
in attention is needed to move beyond authoritarianism. There are good 
reasons to believe that micro-level politics plays a major role in producing 
state-level outcomes—thus, ‘informal networks are an important variable 
for political change’ (Medani, 2013, p. 223). 

Several scholars have studied either state-led (Bellin, 2012; Kamrava, 
2014; Stacher, 2015; Thyen, 2018) or citizen-led responses to the 2011 
uprisings (Achcar, 2013; Cambanis & Mokh, 2020; Cavatorta & Clark, 
2022; Gerges, 2016; Tripp, 2013). Consequently, we have seen a prolifer- 
ation of studies on the strategies of governments (the counter-revolution 
paradigm, the deep-state syndrome, regime remaking tactics) on the one 
hand and on grassroots actors (youth, Islamists, women, civil society 
organisations [CSOs]) on the other. Most of these efforts echo how 
scholars have traditionally kept track of social change and democratic 
governance progress in the MENA: either by investigating pressures from 
below (Bayat, 2010; Ben Néfissa et al., 2005; Brynen et al., 1998; Cronin, 
2008; Halpern, 1963; Hudson, 1977; Khadduri, 1970; Sharabi, 1988) or 
by adopting the view from above (Binder, 1964; Dekmejian, 1975; Issawi, 
1956; Maboudi, 2022; Perthes, 2004; Salamé, 1994; Valbjorn & Bank, 
2012; Zartman et al., 1982). 

However, very few studies published after the 2011 watershed have 
offered a more comprehensive picture of social change by combining 
perspectives and integrating both top-down and bottom-up dynamics 
(Mako & Moghadam, 2021). It is evident, nevertheless, that grassroots 
activism does not exist in a void and cannot therefore be separated from 
policy-making at the higher level. We believe that SA mechanisms are 
particularly relevant to documenting and understanding power shifts in 
state-citizen relations (Bergh, 2019; Heydemann, 2020; Loewe et al., 
2021). Successful SAIs clearly illustrate how such challenges to the status 
quo are never the result of only one set of actors getting actively engaged; 
rather, as suggested by Grandvoinnet et al. (2015), such shifts in state- 
society relations are always the outcome of interactions between civic 
mobilisation and state action. 
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In order to fill this gap in our knowledge, the book proposes a system- 
atic analysis of SA in three key countries by contextualising the contrasting 
understandings of SA in Arab societies. To do so, we explore what SA 
means in political as well as practical terms for people on the ground. 

Some might argue that the three cases highlighted in this book are 
similar, since they share relatively open and pluralistic institutions, thus 
opening up questions on how SAIs have played out in authoritarian coun- 
tries. We counter this by pointing out that Morocco and increasingly 
Tunisia are hardly liberal democracies and have their own authoritarian 
features. We do not intend to minimise the contributions of authoritar- 
ianism studies, but we wish to ensure that social dynamics and informal 
renegotiations of the social contract are not neglected. We did not include 
clear-cut authoritarian polities in the volume (such as Egypt and Syria), 
which have been studied elsewhere (Khodary, 2022a, 2022b; Sika, 2023). 
These studies have shown that even non-pluralistic regimes must contend 
with bottom-up demands to a certain degree. 

Although we do address the often sobering net result (Chalcraft, 2021) 
of these manifestations of civic innovation, popular resistance or collab- 
orative governance campaigns, we are most interested in the description 
and comparison of dynamics in which citizens take part to improve public 
service delivery, and their modes of action. In doing so, we question the 
common impression that accountability does not matter in Arab societies. 


1.3 RESEARCH QUESTIONS 
AND STRUCTURE OF THE VOLUME 


This volume engages several disciplinary fields, including public policy, 
Middle East Studies and development studies, to create a nuanced and 
effective framework underpinning the three case studies. Throughout the 
book and across the case studies, we document what SA means for stake- 
holders and practitioners, both conceptually and practically, by engaging 
four main subquestions linked to the multiple meanings of SA, mobili- 
sation methods, responses by authorities and the outcomes of these civic 
innovation tools, respectively. 

First, we set out to map the multiple meanings of the SA concept with 
the objective of gaining a grip on the terminology. Our working defini- 
tion of SA is ‘any citizen-led action beyond elections that aims to enhance 
the accountability of state actors’ (Vloeberghs & Bergh, 2021, p. 8). 
With regard to the countries under review here, this often boils down 
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to six mechanisms: transparency, access to information, participation, 
answerability, rule of law and performance monitoring. 

At this point, we must acknowledge the various terms which currently 
circulate to define accountability. The debate on how best to trans- 
late accountability into Arabic matters for our research because the two 
main corresponding words—musa’ala and mubasaba—each carry specific 
connotations. Musa’ala implicitly assumes questioning (sa@°ala) and also 
hints at responsibility (#as’üliya), as the responsible is literally the one 
being asked (al-masul). Muhasaba, on the contrary, has a connotation 
of reckoning and accountancy, as it relates more to settling a bill (a/- 
hisab). To cut a long discussion short, we note that SA is mostly translated 
as mus@ala ijtima‘iyya. This term has been popularised in recent years, 
thanks also to the institutional backing of actors like the World Bank and 
UNDP. As such, the chapters of this book document what people on the 
ground understand under this specific term. 

A second subquestion relates to the mobilisation methods of SAIs. We 
noted how after 2010, ordinary citizens started to ask public officeholders 
questions, not only about corrupt or clientelist practices but also about 
waste management, unemployment, social injustice and human right 
abuses. Many of these initiatives, in our eyes, fit the definition of SAIs. 
We wanted to verify our intuition and document such initiatives to better 
understand and compare the driving forces behind these campaigns. 
As indicated, to us, the democratisation paradigm and corresponding 
answers from an authoritarianism perspective dominated by strategies of 
repression seemed inaccurate, or at least incomplete. It appeared obliv- 
ious to the possibility that—regardless of their actual success in bringing 
about social change—civic innovation efforts were a new phenomenon 
in the region. Thus, we became curious not only about the means of 
mobilisation but also about the authorities’ reactions to it. 

This is why the third subquestion focuses on responses by authorities: 
how did activists get officials to commit to providing better information 
or services? What kinds of responses did campaigns elicit from officials, 
and were these mostly cooperative or confrontational? And when there 
was collaboration of some kind, was this genuine or tokenism? This is 
where a discussion of co-optation and sabotage mechanisms becomes 
relevant. 

The fourth and final subquestion of each chapter addresses the 
outcomes of the various mobilisation formats. As a logical extension 
of the third subquestion (official responses), the actual result of such 
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initiatives is discussed. Which measures work on the ground? Under 
what conditions do SAIs manage to improve public services for the local 
community? Do such (new) tools offer any (new) hope of achieving 
political change in contexts marked by corrupt elites or undemocratic 
decision-making? 

We asked each chapter author(s) to systematically address these 
questions for their country context, i.e. in Morocco (Chapter 3), 
Tunisia (Chapter 4) and Lebanon (Chapter 5), using qualitative research 
methodologies (for details, please see the individual chapters). The next 
chapter (Chapter 2) briefly charts the surge of SA as a concept and 
then presents the theoretical framework used in the country case study 
chapters. Following the three case study chapters, we offer a conclusion 
(Chapter 6) in which we synthesise the differences and similarities among 
SAIs in the three countries and indicate what these insights tell us about 
SA in the wider region. We also engage in a comparative effort to assess 
the outcomes produced by SAI in the three countries by pointing to 
the issue of ‘lack of teeth’ and the difficulty of scaling up SAIs across 
local contexts. Here, we also highlight institutional obstacles to SA at 
the level of national authorities (some of which may be intentional) 
and the (mostly unintended) limitations caused by international donors’ 
funding and implementation modalities. Finally, this volume ends with 
some suggestions for (international, regional and national) policy-makers, 
donors, local stakeholders and practitioners to make SAIs more effective. 


NOTE 


1. For example, the advocacy organisation Kulluna Irada (we are all 
will[ingness]) is an initiative promoting political reform rooted 
in ‘transparency, accountability and citizen participation as major 
constituents of good governance’ (Kulluna Irada, n.d.). 
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Abstract This chapter offers a working definition of social account- 
ability as any citizen-led action beyond elections that aims to enhance the 
accountability of state actors. We view social accountability as a broad 
array of predominantly bottom-up initiatives, aimed at improving the 
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quality of governance (especially oversight and responsiveness) through 
active citizen participation. We also trace the evolution of SA as a concept 
in the literature over the past decades and, then, discuss some influential 
theoretic approaches to SAIs, pointing out strengths and weaknesses of 
each model. Finally, we suggest organising Arab SAIs into one of three 
categories: (1) transparency; (2) advocacy; or (3) participatory governance 
and we review each of these existing action formats by discussing their 
main strengths and flaws. 


Keywords Social accountability - Civic innovation - Widgets vs 
watchdogs - Contextual drivers - Social contract theory - Empowerment 


2.1 SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
INITIATIVES AS DEMOCRATIC RENEWAL 


Academics have traditionally explored avenues for political change from 
two angles. The first looks for ways to involve citizens more directly 
in decision-making to fix loopholes of representative democracy. This 
has typically taken shape in multiple modes of deliberative democracy 
(Fishkin, 2018) or by reaching back to ancient democratic principles 
to design new mechanisms of collective governance (Landemore, 2020; 
Springborg, 2019). A second recipe for democratic renewal has been 
to redesign citizen participation by focusing on transparency and over- 
sight. Such ideas emphasise the need to involve citizens as well as other 
stakeholders in the decision-making process. This perspective highlights 
the need for institutions to achieve a certain quality standard in their 
delivery of public services. Institutions are thus evaluated as good or bad 
by ‘the extent to which they realise four explicitly democratic goods, 
namely inclusiveness, popular control, considered judgement and trans- 
parency’ (Smith, 2009, p. 12, emphasis in original). Both approaches to 
democratic renewal share a bottom-up perspective on political change by 
acknowledging the need to involve citizens in novel ways. 
Scholars of civic innovation 


are interested in how innovative practices of community and solidarity 
economies, sometimes in alliances with transformative empowerment 
strategies ... are allowing new imaginaries of well-being and possibility to 
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flourish. These alternative discourses ... try hard and sometimes selectively 
succeed to create inroads into the mainstream development discourse. 
Most importantly, they contain the potential for social change that needs 
to be understood and acted upon. (Biekart et al., 2016, p. 4) 


In this volume, we argue that civic innovation in the Arab world remains 
poorly studied, although everyday practices in the decade following the 
Arab uprisings illustrate an abundance of strategies aimed at not only 
coping with but also altering the social status quo. Examples from the 
region abound: the ‘You Stink’ protests in Lebanon, the al-Bawsala plat- 
form in Tunisia or the Transparency Maroc campaigns. To narrow down 
civic innovation, we focus on one specific form of civic innovation here: 
social accountability initiatives (SAIs). 

A consensual scholarly definition of SAIs is lacking. We understand 
them as ‘any citizen-led action beyond elections that aims to enhance the 
accountability of state actors’ (Vloeberghs & Bergh, 2021, p. 8). Thereby, 
we intentionally adopt a scope that is broader than that of some authors, 
as we believe casting the net wide benefits our effort to map the politics 
of accountability in the Arab world during the period 2011-2021.! 

Tellingly, while the Oxford handbook of public accountability, published 
in 2014, consists of 43 chapters, none of these chapters explore social 
accountability (SA). The book dedicates exactly one short paragraph and 
a handful of index entries to the term. By contrast, the Oxford handbook 
of the quality of government (Bagenholm et al., 2021) not only features 
a dedicated chapter on SA but also includes no fewer than 17 entries 
pertaining to SA in its index. This is revealing, first, because it shows that 
the term has gained tremendously in prominence and importance over 
the past decade. The passage from that handbook is also telling because 
it suggests a narrow understanding of the concept and future research 
agenda. It argues that SA has mainly been used ‘to examine administrative 
processes in developing countries’ and that the main research priority ‘is 
whether similar routines of civic engagement can open up new account- 
ability dimensions in civil services in developed countries’ (Damgaard & 
Lewis, 2014, p. 238). 

In the research project on which this book is based, we identified a 
different research priority mainly because we observed a general trend 
in the literature: SA was being studied in many regions (especially Asia, 
Latin America and Africa) but not in the Middle East and North Africa 
(MENA). For some reason, scholarship on SA seemed to avoid the Arab 
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world (see Chapter 1 for a detailed review of the literature and this gap). 
We found this odd, especially after the spectacular series of Arab upris- 
ings in 2011 (Ottaway & Ottaway, 2019). Many protests resurfaced in 
2019, and several of these grievances are ongoing today, despite meagre 
coverage in the mainstream media. 

To fill this gap in our knowledge, this book proposes a systematic 
analysis of SA in three key countries by contextualising the contrasting 
understandings of SA in Arab societies. To do so, we explore what SA 
means in political as well as practical terms for people on the ground 
(see Chapter 1 for the detailed research questions). Before we turn to the 
three case study chapters, this chapter briefly charts the surge of SA as a 
concept and then presents the theoretical framework of SA used in the 
subsequent chapters. The final section discusses SAIs, arguing that they 
fall into one of three broad categories—(1) transparency; (2) advocacy; 
or (3) participatory governance—and discussing their possible outcomes. 


2.2 FROM ACCOUNTABILITY 
TO SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 


The most recent mutation of accountability into social accountability as a 
governance concept has been driven by the recognition that institutional 
protocols can fail to provide responsible governance on countrywide 
scales. Institutional arrangements—such as oversight of the legislative 
and/or judicial branch over the executive branch—are themselves the 
outcomes of centuries of citizens’ attempts to hold rulers accountable for 
their decisions by prioritising the rule of law above the ‘rule of men’. 

Traditionally, political scientists have approached the study of account- 
ability as the analysis of citizens holding governments responsible during 
elections. Citizens are theorised to express a retrospective judgement 
via the ballot box by either punishing or rewarding executive repre- 
sentatives for their performance (Maravall, 2007). This delegated chain 
of authority so typical of representative democracies—from voting citi- 
zens via chosen politicians to executive policy-makers managing service 
delivery—has been labelled the ‘long route of accountability’? (World 
Bank, 2003).? 

The ensuing shift in the study of accountability came early in the new 
millennium, at the impetus of experts who hailed the concept of the ‘short 
route of accountability’ as a way to combat corruption, clientelism and 
state capture (Ackerman, 2005). Strengthening the direct links between 
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citizens and service providers was thought to empower the former while 
fostering transparency and participation. Thus, the notion of democratic 
oversight came to include the idea that citizens can act as principal agents 
of improved governance—especially if local participatory mechanisms can 
be devised to increase the dissemination of information that enables them 
to demand the realisation of their entitlements. 

Yet, neither the ability of short routes to supplement longer routes 
of accountability nor the existence of horizontal accountability (in which 
branches or agencies of the state keep each other in check), nor the 
availability of vertical accountability mechanisms (institutionalised occa- 
sions on which citizens provide feedback to representatives, e.g. elections 
or referenda) have, by themselves, led to improved democratic gover- 
nance. In any polity, the size or complexity of the bureaucracy can present 
overwhelming obstacles to (congressional) oversight attempting to guar- 
antee conscientious behaviour by executive officeholders. Moreover, for 
direct accountability to function, other factors—such as principled public 
servants, politically engaged citizens and dense civil society networks— 
need to prevail (Bauhr & Grimes, 2014). By contrast, where corruption 
is rife, self-interested individuals may derail even well-conceived oversight 
procedures. 

It is no coincidence, then, that the notion of accountability is a central 
concept for democratisation theorists, who have defined its scope as 
being much broader than procedural elections. Schedler (1999), for one, 
suggests that accountability has three main features: information, justifi- 
cation and punishment or compensation. From this perspective, it should 
not be a surprise that, in her exploration of authoritarianism as democ- 
racy’s polar opposite, Glasius (2018, p. 525) defines authoritarianism as 
those practices that sabotage the very notion of accountability. 

Because of the difficulty of establishing institutional oversight as a safe- 
guard for accountable governance on a large scale, and given the global 
persistence of corruption and authoritarianism, SAIs have gained trac- 
tion over the past few decades—especially in settings marked by weak 
or imperfect state capacity. Such civic-engagement initiatives intend to 
bolster citizens and local communities in acting as instigators of state 
responsiveness (Hydén & Samuel, 2011). 

Today, even though scholars acknowledge that all circulating defini- 
tions of SA have conceptual flaws—which, moreover, complicate attempts 
to measure the impact of such initiatives—there is agreement that SA is 
an 
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evolving umbrella category that includes a range of tools: citizen moni- 
toring and oversight of public and/or private sector performance, user- 
centred public information access/dissemination systems, public complaint 
and grievance redress mechanisms, and citizen participation in actual 
resource allocation decision-making, such as participatory budgeting. (Fox, 
2022, p. 55) 


In short, SA encompasses any citizen-led action beyond elections that 
aims to enhance the accountability of state actors. However, the sheer 
diversity of these action formats explains why conceptualising SA has 
proven such an arduous task. 


2.3 SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY: A THEORETICAL SYNOPSIS 


The surge of SA in reaction to the deficit of traditional public services 
and goods delivery has been so spectacular that scholars have strug- 
gled to keep track of the phenomenon. As a result, SA is ‘a broad 
category, without clear boundaries’ (Fox, 2022, p. 53). To complicate 
matters further, the heterogeneity of SA mechanisms has been matched 
by the diversity of its observers: not only have social scientists, lawyers 
and economists picked up SA, so too have education specialists and 
health professionals. In addition to scholars, policy-makers (politicians, 
experts, public managers and international donors as well as civil society 
organisations [CSOs]) have contributed to the debate. 

SA, then, denotes programmes aimed at making ‘government institu- 
tions actually listen and respond to citizen voice’ through mechanisms of 
citizen participation (Fox, 2022, p. 54). The underlying assumptions are 
that practices of citizen oversight should be normalised, that campaigns 
widely differ in their capacity and autonomy to actually implement over- 
sight, that initiatives are often uneven in addressing service delivery 
superficially or structurally and that well-intended initiatives can trigger 
unintended consequences, leaving the actors involved (be they citizens or 
authorities) more exposed or vulnerable than before their engagement. 

One actor, the World Bank, has stood out in terms of knowledge 
production on SA, and extant scholarship widely credits the organisa- 
tion with the global spread of the concept. Building on this lead, the 
United Nations provided a major boost by including the concept in 
its Sustainable Development Goals in 2015. Goal 16 calls for building 
‘effective, accountable and inclusive institutions’, thus increasing funds 
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earmarked for SAIs (United Nations, 2023, emphasis added). Nowa- 
days, the World Bank continues to provide scholars and practitioners 
with leading expertise in the field and hosts the Global Partnership for 
Social Accountability (GPSA)’—even though some scholars have adopted 
a critical stance towards the international promotion of a reform agenda 
advocating SA as a governance tool (Gaventa & McGee, 2013; Joshi & 
McCluskey, 2018; Rodan & Hughes, 2012). We will turn to some of this 
criticism below. 

A useful way to start thinking about SA in conceptual terms is by 
distinguishing between upward and downward accountability (Hickey & 
King, 2016). The former corresponds to bottom-up initiatives by 
non-state actors (i.e. citizens, local communities or CSOs) whereas 
the latter denotes top-down mechanisms (e.g. anti-corruption bureaus, 
open budgeting, legislative oversight, capacity-building, grievance-redress 
mechanisms and legal or fiscal public-sector reform). Development 
economists sometimes speak of the demand side and supply side of 
accountable governance to indicate this same division. However, such 
reliance on market metaphors also suggests an ‘invisible hand’ that will, 
somehow, regulate demand and supply in governance—and this has 
proven unrealistic (Fox, 2015). Instead, the most effective SAIs are those 
that integrate elements of both the demand and supply sides in their 
project design (Hickey & King, 2016, p. 1226). 

The distinction introduced by Hickey and King not only highlights a 
difference in SA interventions depending on the kind of actors involved 
but also helps set apart initiatives that are arguably predominantly tech- 
nical in nature from others that are more eminently political. On the one 
hand, there are SA interventions driven by external actors (CSOs, interna- 
tional donors) who ‘projectise’ communities’ involvement in monitoring 
activities, such as public expenditure tracking surveys or citizen report 
cards. These are what Joshi and Houtzager (2012) have labelled ‘wid- 
gets’. This type of SA is often marked by a top-down logic. The authors 
believe that this first category is too technical and depoliticised, and they 
contrast it with SAIs labelled ‘watchdogs’, which focus on active polit- 
ical engagement by local social forces rooted in a specific context. In 
this configuration, social actors confront the state as part of a long- 
term pattern shaped by past exchanges and current imperatives. Joshi 
and Houtzager (2012) maintain that widgets create conceptual as well 
as empirical problems in terms of impact evaluation. They advocate for a 
more dynamic view by examining ‘social accountability actions as one part 
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of a broader and longer process of engagement between collective actors 
and the state’ (Joshi & Houtzager, 2012, p. 155) because they believe 
‘[it] is those very political processes that lie at the heart of successful 
accountability actions from below’ (p. 152). In SA theory and practice, 
there has been a clear trend ‘away from a narrow technical blueprint 
approach towards a more context-sensitive, politically “savvy” approach 
but it is unclear whether this “watchdog approach” has already trickled 
down to the reality on the ground’ (Kuppens, 2016, p. 23). 

In practice, most ‘approaches cut across these [conceptual] boundaries’ 
(Grandvoinnet et al., 2015 p. 27). Grandvoinnet et al. (2015, p. 118) 
emphasise that SA trajectories are unique because they are ‘typically 
circular and iterative: each incremental change reconfigures the contex- 
tual conditions for the next [SA trajectory]’. However, they managed 
to isolate a set of recurrent factors. When clustered, these character- 
istics amount to five so-called contextual drivers that are constitutive 
elements present in nearly all SA arrangements. These five drivers are: 
citizen action, state action, state-citizen interface, civic mobilisation and 
information (see Fig. 2.1). 

Three principles animate the permanent reconfiguration of these five 
core elements. First, SA is a result of the interplay between state action 
and citizen action. Second, information, the state-citizen interface and 
civic mobilisation act as levers on state action and citizen action. Third, 
there is a fundamental imbalance of power among the actors involved, 
with the state coming out on top. This being said, 


links between these constitutive elements are not straightforward, and there 
is no generic sequence among them. For example, SA may be spurred by 
citizens but also by the state, and both state and citizens may initiate any 
of the three ‘levers’: information may be made available by state action or 
through civic mobilization, and it may be generated or exposed by citizen 
action; mobilization may be spurred by information or precede it. Creation 
of the interface may be the starting point or the ending point of an SA 
approach. (Grandvoinnet et al., 2015, p. 37) 


The beauty of this model is that it captures the complexity of SA mecha- 
nisms while at the same time pinpointing some of its striking features in 
one single image. One such strength is the visualisation of information as 
a crucial variable of SA. 
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Fig. 2.1 Social accountability as the interplay of five elements (Source Grand- 
voinnet et al. [2015]) 


In an accountable and responsive state that engages citizens in decision 
making, information flows are needed from citizens to the state, from the 
state to citizens, between the various parts of civil society, and within the 
state apparatus. A wide range of information is needed to ensure account- 
ability, and it is often highly technical in nature (for example, laws, policies, 
standards, targets, performance, assets, budgets, revenues, and expendi- 
tures). In many cases, the information needed for social accountability may 
not even exist. ... Ensuring that citizens and civil society have access to 
information, understand it, and make good use of it takes considerable 
efforts and skills. For these reasons, intermediaries — whether a person, 
an organization, or the media — are almost always needed to improve 
access to information, simplify it, clarify it, and point out its implications. 
(Grandvoinnet et al., 2015, p. 38) 
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Social scientists like David Apter (1968) have long hinted at the delicate 
balance between information and coercion in altering levels of account- 
ability in society and bringing about political change. Adding to this, 
Grandvoinnet and colleagues highlight the crucial role of intermediaries 
(like brokers, women, challengers and so on) in bringing about SA, 
especially in settings where state capacity is uneven (Gaventa et al., 2023). 

Unavoidably, however, schematised models are nothing but simplified 
renderings of complex social realities. They thus need to be refined and 
adapted to represent concrete SA mechanisms in a specific setting, i.e. the 
MENA region in our case. In the following section, we therefore propose 
a more refined typology of SAIs which we found on the ground. 


2.4 SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
TYPOLOGY AND OUTCOMES 


Roughly speaking, SAIs in the MENA region fall into one of the 
following categories: (1) transparency; (2) advocacy; or (3) participatory 
governance. 

Transparency initiatives range from formal oversight bodies or right-to- 
information legislation to ombuds(wo)men and citizen report cards. They 
aim to increase citizens’ access to information as a way to reduce corrup- 
tion and other abuses of power. For example, the Moroccan Open Budget 
Index aims to measure the availability of national budget information 
to citizens and the degree to which citizens are included in its devel- 
opment and implementation (see Chapter 3). Lately, however, scholars 
have started to question the conviction that transparency automatically 
induces good governance. Empirical testing of this supposedly causal 
relationship by Bauhr and Grimes (2014, 2017) suggests that public 
exposure of endemic corruption may in fact erode institutional confidence 
and demobilise the demos rather than enhancing pressures for account- 
ability. Although there are reasons to assume that transparency can breed 
indignation and willingness to act 


among citizens already highly interested and involved in political matters 

.., Our analysis suggests that this effect is not universal. Especially in 
settings in which corruption is the modus operandi, transparency may 
instead give rise to resignation and a withdrawal from political life. 
(Bauhr & Grimes, 2014, p. 309) 
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This insight undermines the assumption that citizens will act as prin- 
cipal agents of public indignation or that they will press for reform 
when provided with access to potentially explosive information. Instead, it 
suggests that information alone is not enough; for SAIs and transparency 
reforms to be effective, they need to be accompanied by other institu- 
tional arrangements that encourage fellow citizens to hold officeholders 
accountable. 

Advocacy initiatives focus on informal pressures used by citizens to 
claim public goods and services. They usually adopt a more confronta- 
tional approach as they tend to address contentious actions by public 
bodies or state employees. Such initiatives range from popular protests 
and demonstrations to civil disobedience or public-interest litigation. An 
example from Tunisia is the Manich Msemeh public campaign. Launched 
in 2017, it was a protest against an amnesty law which would absolve 
public officials and businesspeople from corruption charges committed 
under the previous regime (see Chapter 3). The success of these tools 
often depends on context-based factors, such as the capacity and commit- 
ment of CSOs to engage with both civil and political society, the interests 
of power holders involved, the levels of inequality between citizens and 
the character of state—citizen relations (Hickey & King, 2016, pp. 1227- 
1228). In assessing these contextual factors, Hickey and King (2016) 
suggest the existence of two different types of context. One is favourable 
to the effective implementation of SA, i.e. a situation in which civil society 
has capacity and the government is willing to engage. A contrasting type 
of context is characterised by a much weaker government willingness and 
the absence of a legal framework and/or political system facilitating access 
to information, making it a much less favourable setting for successful 
experiments with SA. 

This finding shows that the attitude of incumbent officeholders and 
the institutional structure are crucial: whereas denunciation and advocacy 
can be powerful tools, without the availability of credible enforcement 
mechanisms, calls for SA can be ignored, defused or diverted. Without 
sufficient ‘bite’, SAIs can be captured by established elites. 

Finally, participatory governance mechanisms provide groups of 
(under-represented) citizens with opportunities to engage directly in the 
policy process. Moreover, participatory institutions are said to improve 
the poor’s well-being (Touchton & Wampler, 2014). Such tools include 
participatory budgeting or community co-management of education, 
water or health facilities, thus emphasising the collective dimension of SA. 
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Whereas examples exist in which such mechanisms have led to tangible 
development impacts, empirical evidence on participatory governance 
outcomes is mixed (Fox, 2015). In particular, the assumptions ‘commu- 
nity participation is democratic’ and ‘decentralisation brings government 
closer to the people’ turn out to be weak. This does not mean that SA 
tools systematically fail to trigger virtuous circles of mutual empower- 
ment, but for that to happen some conditions should be met. 

Fox (2015) advocates for a ‘sandwich strategy’ that consists of both 
voice (citizen capacity for collective action in support of accountability) 
and teeth (defined as the institutional capacity to respond to citizen voice) 
in these words: 


The sandwich strategy’s point of departure is that anti-accountability 
forces, deeply embedded in both state and society, are often stronger 
than pro-accountability forces. To break these ‘low-accountability traps’, 
resistance is likely and therefore conflict would be both expected and 
necessary. While initial opportunities for change are necessarily context- 
driven and can be opened either from society or from the state, the main 
determinant of a subsequent pro-accountability power shift is whether or 
not pro-change actors in one domain can empower the others .... In 
this scenario of mutual empowerment reformists within the state need to 
have actual capacity to deliver to their societal counterparts, by providing 
tangible support and the political space necessary to provide some degree 
of protection from the likely reprisals from vested interests. (Fox, 2015, 
p. 356) 


The strength of Fox’s model lies in his recognition that incumbent power 
holders and anti-accountability forces are deeply embedded in both state 
and society. However, the question is whether his model goes beyond 
a revamping of prevailing perspectives on SA as widgets. Even though 
Fox acknowledges that ‘many accountability campaigns are led primarily 
by pressure from below’, his strategy emphasises a state-first, top-down 
reasoning. 

In many societies (including those in the MENA region), the main 
question is not how openings from above can meet mobilisation from 
below. Rather, it is the other way round: how to ensure that when pres- 
sure builds from below, there will be receptive openings at the top? In 
the words of Bauhr and Grimes (2014), how to channel indignation into 
socio-political transformation by avoiding resignation? 
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Indeed, the question of which SA strategies yield the best results lingers 
on as a leading theme throughout the literature (Khodary, 2022; Smith & 
Benavot, 2019; Yang & Pandey, 2011). Not all scholars agree that 
increased emphasis on context and dynamics from below are salutary. In 
fact, there is emerging consensus that initiatives which combine bottom- 
up forms of accountability with reforms that strengthen the responsive- 
ness of public-sector officials tend to work best. In this vein, Fox has 
pleaded for a shift away from tactical towards strategic SA approaches. 
This is more than a semantic shift. Tactical approaches are bounded inter- 
ventions, focusing mostly on local arenas on the assumption that access to 
information alone will drive collective action to trigger improved public- 
sector performance. By contrast, strategic approaches deploy multiple 
tactics, encourage environments that enable accountability and coor- 
dinate citizen voice initiatives with governmental reforms, bolstering 
pro-accountability coalitions that bridge the state-society divide through 
iterative, often contested processes (Fox, 2015, p. 352). 

Trajectories of social change like these are the desired outcome of most 
SAIs. Such improved levels of governance and development amount to 
what some have called ‘new social contracts’. These authors emphasise 
that 


social accountability is more likely to emerge when the political settle- 
ment ... becomes more inclusive of broader social groups. At this stage, 
it becomes possible to discuss state-society relations in terms of a ‘social 
contract’ which refers both to the legitimacy of political rule, including the 
capacity of citizens to hold rulers to account, and to the pursuit of social 
justice as a fundamental principle of government. (Hickey & King, 2016, 
p. 1233) 


Indeed, it seems ‘likely that citizen-led forms of accountability will emerge 
as citizens come to see the goods that are distributed to them through 
various social protection instruments as entitlements rather than as a 
form of patronage’ (Hickey & King, 2016, p. 1236). More recent work 
suggests that while citizens expect authorities to deliver the three P’s 
(provision, protection, participation), when urged to rank priorities they 
tend to value the first P (provision of socio-economic services) more 
than the other two P’s (protection and participation) (Loewe & Albrecht, 
2022). 
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It is important to acknowledge the extent to which Hickey and 
King (2016) incorporate insights from authors discussed above. Like 
Fox (2015), they recognise that successful SAIs ‘are as likely to require 
demand- as well as supply-led sources of power’ (Hickey & King, 2016, 
p. 1235). Yet, at the same time, like Joshi and Houtzager (2012), they 
point out that few SA studies have ‘paid any in-depth attention to the 
role of context and politics in shaping their success’ (Hickey & King, 
2016: p. 1237). Successful SAIs clearly illustrate how, as suggested by 
Grandvoinnet et al. (2015), challenges to the status quo are never the 
result of only one set of actors becoming actively engaged. Rather, shifts 
in state-society relations are always the outcome of interactions between 
civic mobilisation and state action. 

Inspired by recent research projects that take a grounded and relational 
approach to studying SA, such as the five-year Action for Empowerment 
and Accountability (A4EA) research programme (see Anderson, 2023), 
we aim to address the role of context and politics, as well as the nature of 
these interactions, in this volume. 


NOTES 


l. Among others, Boring and Grimes (2021) offer a narrower defini- 
tion by excluding campaigns waged at a (trans)national level as well 
as efforts initiated by non-state actors. While we are aware that the 
latter are usually analysed as contentious politics (see Allam et al., 
2022), we maintain that such campaigns are intimately connected 
to calls by communities or citizens for better delivery of public 
services and stronger accountability by decision-makers—at least in 
the countries under analysis here. In this sense, we align with the 
view of Jonathan Fox on what accountability is and what it is not: 
‘social accountability refers to both formal and informal channels 
through which citizen voice is expressed directly to power-holders, 
often in the context of public service provision’ (Fox, 2022, p. 30). 

2. See also Bergh et al. (2022) for a more detailed discussion of various 
types of and approaches to the study of (social) accountability. 

3. This initiative was launched in 2012 to foster ‘constructive engage- 
ment between governments and civil society in order to create an 
enabling environment in which citizen feedback is used to solve 
fundamental problems in service delivery and to strengthen the 
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performance of public institutions’. The GPSA makes funding avail- 
able to CSOs only in countries where governments have consented 
to ‘opt in’. As of March 2023, this covered 55 countries across 
all continents, including five countries that are part of the MENA 
(Jordan, Mauritania, Morocco, Tunisia and Yemen). The GPSA 
is supporting over 50 projects in 34 countries (including one on 
education in Morocco and two on health and education in Tunisia). 
See https://www.thegpsa.org. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Social Accountability in Morocco: Recurring 
Pressures and Sporadic Concessions 


Francesco Colin 


Abstract Amongst the institutional and societal changes that Morocco 
experienced in the last decades, accountability is becoming pivotal. The 
first article of the 2011 Constitution correlates responsibility with the 
rendering of accounts. However, important limitations to institutional 
accountability remain. This chapter aims to delve into local meanings 
and practices of social accountability, asking what accountability looks 
like for people in Morocco. After providing contextual information on 
Morocco’s overall accountability environment, the chapter looks at four 
dimensions of citizen engagement with social accountability: the multiple 
meanings that citizens ascribe to this notion, how these translate into 
diverse mobilisation methods, how authorities respond to citizen engage- 
ment and the overall outcome of these processes. This research showed 
that while the limited efficacy of institutional protocols for account- 
ability taints citizens’ hopes for change, they still engage in a plethora of 
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social accountability initiatives. Yet, such initiatives are far from system- 
atically producing results. Local officials’ complicated relationship with 
civil society and limited ad hoc concessions further nuance the assessment 
of bottom-up demands for accountability. Regardless, civil society actors 
remain resolute in their struggles for change. 


Keywords Responsibility - Tokenism - Citizens’ power - Civic action - 
Morocco - Social accountability 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


This chapter focuses on the notion and practices of social accountability 
(SA) in Morocco. Within this research, SA refers to citizens holding state 
officials (elected or appointed) to account for service delivery outside of 
elections. After the uprisings of 2011, Morocco implemented a series of 
institutional changes that—amongst other objectives—aim at ‘completing 
the process of establishment of the rule of law and of democratic institu- 
tions’ (from the Royal Speech of 17 June 2011 announcing the constitu- 
tional reform; my translation). Accountability occupies a prime position, 
as the first article of the 2011 Constitution establishes the correlation 
between responsibility and the rendering of accounts. This has resulted 
in a series of reforms and institutional changes formally aimed at rein- 
forcing both top-down and bottom-up accountability processes. Beyond 
this institutional recognition, international donors working in Morocco 
have paid substantial attention to accountability issues. Notably, donors 
working with citizens and civil society directly have invested substantially 
in the support of bottom-up actions and processes of accountability. At 
the same time, both institutional changes and donor action are taking 
place in a context of wide and enduring social mobilisation. Actions 
such as demonstrations for improved public service delivery or broader 
actions demanding that decision-makers uphold their responsibility have 
been common in Morocco since well before the 2011 Constitution. This 
context of diverse actions, in which different stakeholders collaborate and 
clash depending on their goals and strategies, provides a rich field of 
meanings and practices of accountability in Morocco. 
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Fundamentally, this research explores the different ways in which citi- 
zens and civil society actors talk about and engage in accountability initia- 
tives, how authorities respond to them and whether these efforts manage 
to exact accountability. The research revolves around the following main 
research question: What does accountability look like for the people on the 
ground? 

This key question has been further unpacked into four subquestions, 
namely: 


1. Multiple meanings: what do local citizens understand by the word 
‘accountability’? How do citizens engaged in SA mechanisms refer 
to it and ascribe meaning to it? 

2. Mobilisation methods: how did local activists get the attention 
of fellow citizens (mobilising them) and of the officials in power 
responsible for providing certain types of information or services? 

3. Responses from authorities: how did local activists maintain 
momentum in terms of mobilisation and how did they get power 
holders and officials to commit to providing the information and 
services? 

4. Outcomes: how did activists get power holders to deliver on their 
commitments? Did they succeed in exacting accountability at all, and 
if so, to what extent? And are there some signs of their commitments 
being institutionalised? What are the reasons for successes and/or 
failures? 


This chapter is divided into five sections. This short introduction will be 
followed by a methodology section, in which the main research methods 
will be presented and positioned in the actual research process. Next, I 
present a non-exhaustive account of SA initiatives in Morocco with the 
goal of providing a broader picture of the experiences in the Moroccan 
context, followed by an empirical section in which I answer the research 
questions by presenting the data gathered during the fieldwork. Finally, a 
conclusion summarises the main findings while sketching out the lines of 
further research on this topic in Morocco. 
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3.2 METHODOLOGY 


This section will outline the methodological approach of the research, 
presenting the methodological choices made, the methods employed for 
data collection, the limitations faced while conducting fieldwork and the 
ensuing adjustments made throughout the research. The goal of this 
section is to position the findings of the study within the wider context 
in which the research has been carried out. 

Overall, this research is grounded in a strongly qualitative approach. 
It is based on fieldwork in Morocco conducted between August and 
November 2021 that explored the question and subquestions mentioned 
above. Given my focus on the multiple understandings and practices of 
SA in Morocco, I used qualitative research methods that enable research 
participants to provide dense descriptions of their interpretations of the 
notion of SA, of their actions and of the wider context these occur in. The 
strong qualitative focus aimed at ‘getting closer’ to the phenomenon at 
the centre of the research in order to improve its understanding (Aspers & 
Corte, 2019). This methodological choice was also translated into the 
development of this chapter, which relies heavily on direct quotes from 
research participants. Bringing to the fore the latter’s voices represents 
a concrete engagement with the main goal of this research: finding out 
what accountability looks like for the people on the ground. 

The data collection process started with desk research aimed at 
obtaining a wide picture of SA initiatives in Morocco, using general and 
academic search engines (Google, Scopus and Google Scholar) as well as 
the main social media in Morocco (Facebook and Twitter). In an attempt 
to be as inclusive as possible, these searches were conducted in English, 
French and Arabic. Table 3.1 summarises the search terms employed. 

Following the desk research, 16 semi-structured interviews were 
conducted with key civil society actors, scholars, journalists and activists 
who have engaged with SA initiatives. A broad interview guide based 
on the four subquestions guided these interviews but was not followed 
strictly. Indeed, interviewees were given broad room to discuss and 
explore local meanings and practices of accountability. Two interviews 
were held with two participants at the same time, as both worked for the 
same organisation. Half of the interviews were conducted remotely (via 
telephone or online), since some interviewees preferred to minimise the 
risk of exposure to Covid-19 and others could not travel to meet in person 
(also due to Covid-19 restrictions). Ten interviewees gave permission to 
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Table 3.1 Search-term matrix for desk review 


English French Arabic 
Accountability Morocco Redevabilité Maroc mus®ala al-Maghrib 
muhasaba al-Maghrib 
Accountability initiative Initiative redevabilité Maroc mubaidara musa’aln 
Morocco al-Maghrib 
mubadara mubasaba 
al-Maghrib 
Social accountability Morocco  Redevabilité sociale Maroc musa’ala al-ijtimaiyya 
al-Maghrib 
mubasaba al-ijtimatyya 
al-Maghrib 


record the interview for transcription purposes, while six interviewees did 
not. In these cases, I took notes that were used in the analysis, but I 
could not quote them verbatim. I conducted interviews in both English 
and French, using specific Arabic words at times. 

Following the interviews, I presented some preliminary findings in an 
online validation workshop with five interviewees, aimed at substantiating 
the preliminary interpretation of the data and collecting further inputs for 
the analysis. A presentation of preliminary research findings was followed 
by a discussion that covered both the specific research findings and the 
overall context for SA in Morocco. 

In terms of limitations, the Covid-19 pandemic (and the related 
policy response) presented an obstacle to the fieldwork, as some inter- 
viewees preferred not to meet face-to-face and the policy response of 
the Moroccan government included limitations on intercity travel and a 
curfew that, at times, did not allow for in-person meetings. However, 
resorting to remote interviewing mostly mitigated this limitation. The 
local political context also influenced the fieldwork process. First, local 
and general elections held on 8 September 2021 monopolised the debate 
during most fieldwork activities. This made it harder to focus on account- 
ability beyond the elections. Second, some interviewees believed that 
accountability was a sensitive topic and that debating it could result in 
retaliation from public authorities. A notable case is a participant who 
refused to do the interview since I did not possess an authorisation issued 
by a Moroccan administration. Even though I informed him that I had 
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submitted an application for a research permit and that Moroccan author- 
ities were aware of my research, this interviewee was advised by a police 
officer he knew not to do the interview if I lacked written authorisation. 


3.3 ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE MOROCCAN CONTEXT 


This section briefly tackles the wider socio-political environment in 
Morocco and reviews some of the main contextual factors that influ- 
ence the development and effectiveness of SA initiatives. Hickey and King 
(2016, p. 1277) review the variety of contextual elements that may have 
an impact on SAI, including 


the role of different kinds of political institutions, the type and capacity of 
civil society actors involved in promoting social accountability, and a wide 
range of different ‘relational’ factors, whether in the form of state-society 
relations or relations between groups and citizens. 


Therefore, this section will start by reviewing the legal framework of 
accountability in Morocco, including public policies and the preroga- 
tives of institutional bodies related to accountability mechanisms. Then it 
will delve into the ‘relational factors’ that influence SA dynamics, such as 
the political will to act, officials’ support, political opposition and CSOs’ 
capacities. 


3.3.1 The Reform of the Constitutional Framework: Plus ça 
Change...? 


As mentioned in the introduction, most interviewees underlined the 
central role of the 2011 Constitution in relation to accountability 
dynamics in Morocco. Even if the societal demands for increased account- 
ability preceded the last constitutional reform (scholar, personal commu- 
nication, 6 September 2021, in person), the fundamental law may be seen 
as a step towards Morocco’s democratisation: it establishes the ‘correla- 
tion between the responsibility for and the rendering of accounts’ (article 
1, paragraph 2, Moroccan Constitution 2011) as a founding principle of 
the state. Further, it makes provisions for a series of bodies and mech- 
anisms with the mission of monitoring and evaluating the performance 
of public powers and allowing citizens to exercise their sovereignty and 
act as a counterpower. Indeed, a plethora of institutions are officially 
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mandated to oversee the actions of public authorities (and, ideally, hold 
them to account), including the Court of Auditors (Cour des Comptes), 
the Competition Council (Conseil de la Concurrence) and the National 
Authority of Integrity, of Prevention and the Struggle against Corrup- 
tion (Instance Nationale de la Probité, de la Prevention et Lutte contre la 
Corruption; INPPLC). In addition, the 2011 Constitution introduced 
new measures granting citizens and civil society organisations (CSOs) 
new roles and innovative tools to engage with the state. For instance, 
civil society is identified as a partner of the state in the development, 
monitoring and evaluation of public policies (article 12), while citizens 
are granted the right to participate by submitting petitions and legislative 
motions (articles 14 and 15, respectively). The right to access information 
is also established (article 27). Furthermore, the 2011 Constitution states 
that public services are subordinated to, amongst others, the principles of 
transparency, responsibility and rendering of accounts (article 154). The 
relevance of the 2011 shift is summarised well by this interviewee: 


I think we have to talk about a pre-2011 and a post-2011. We have always 
talked about accountability in the sense of incriminating corrupt officials. 

. There always was this debate in Morocco about the possibility of 
seeing public officials, and especially to bring politicians (ministers, political 
leaders, etc.) before the courts and punish them in a criminal way. ... The 
context in which accountability was included in the 2011 Constitution, 
in the first article, in the second paragraph... it was very, very important 
to put it in that place. ... So, the context gave accountability more of a 
political meaning than a criminal one. ... it was another way of expressing 
the new step of democratisation of the Moroccan political system. That 
is to say, to link governance, to link power (in part) to the popular will 
and to the decision and intervention of the people. (Journalist, personal 
communication, 9 August 2021, in person) 


The involvement of citizens and CSOs in the political system is deter- 
mined by a framework of ‘participatory democracy’, which is both evoked 
as a founding principle of the state (article 1, paragraph 2, Moroccan 
Constitution 2011) and materialised in the laws and regulations that 
implement the rights mentioned above. Specifically, a series of organic 
laws define the right to present petitions and legislative motions and the 
right to access information and its scope. 

Overall, the renewal of Morocco’s constitutional framework greatly 
advanced the legal arsenal that citizens and civil society can use to become 
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more engaged in its political system. However, the concrete realisation 
of these rights and the implementation of this ambitious framework were 
immediately recognised as being a challenge (Bendourou, 2012). Further- 
more, the 2011 Constitution also crystallised a specific power balance, 
reaffirming the central role of the king in Morocco’s political system (as, 
amongst others, the head of state, commander of the faithful and supreme 
arbiter between institutions; see articles 41 and 59 in the 2011 Consti- 
tution on the monarchy) while failing to provide any means to balance 
his power or even debate or question his decisions. In short, not only 
does the 2011 Constitution provide the monarch with decisional power 
in most strategic areas of the country’s governance, but it also explicitly 
affirms that the king is inviolable—thereby curtailing any possibility to 
hold him to account, in spite of his far-reaching prerogatives. As another 
interviewee describes: 


The head of state has enormous powers on the judicial level, on the reli- 
gious level, on the military level, etc. There is nothing in the Constitution 
that allows to question him, at least, to do a minimum of mus@#ala ... 
or of social accountability. (Scholar, personal communication, 6 September 
2021, in person) 


Hence, the intention of correlating responsibility and the rendering of 
accounts outlined in the first article of the Constitution are put into ques- 
tion by the consolidation of the monarch’s position in Morocco’s political 
system. The fact that the 2011 constitutional reform does not provide 
any mechanism to hold the monarch to account represents a first ceiling 
to accountability in the Moroccan context: both newly created and rein- 
forced state institutions and citizens and civil society formally lack the 
prerogatives to exact accountability from the primary decision-maker in 
Morocco. 


3.3.2 Institutions for Top-Down Accountability: Great Prerogatives, 
Meagre Results 


Although they lack in providing counterbalance to the prerogatives of the 
monarchy, the innovations brought forward by the 2011 Constitution 
play a key role in defining the wider environment in which account- 
ability dynamics interplay in Morocco. As introduced above, the main 
institutional bodies with prerogatives related to accountability dynamics 
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are the Court of Auditors, the Competition Council and the INPPLC. 
While the constitutional reform renewed the mandates of these insti- 
tutions and increased their prerogatives, research participants presented 
concrete examples of how and why all three ultimately fail to achieve their 
objectives. Such a limited performance record fundamentally questions 
their power and ability to exact accountability. 

The example of gas prices at the Competition Council is a case in 
point. The Competition Council is an independent institution that aims 
at ensuring transparency and equity in economic relations through the 
analysis and regulation of competition in markets and the control of 
anticompetitive behaviour and operations related to monopolies. It was 
established as an advisory body in 2000 by Law no. 06-99 on the freedom 
of prices and competition. In 2014, a new law aimed to amplify its prerog- 
atives, including the capacity to act on its own initiative and, crucially, 
the power to sanction enterprises found guilty of anticompetitive prac- 
tices by imposing fines amounting to up to the 10 per cent of their 
revenues (“Le Conseil de la Concurrence”, 2015). In 2015, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry investigated the increase in fuel prices after the liberalisation 
of the sector and concluded that the main providers had expanded their 
profit margin. This inquiry estimated that an excess profit of around 17 
billion dirhams (MAD)—approximately 1.56 billion euros (EUR)—was 
made compared to the previous market situation (Berrada, 2018). After 
seizing this case, the Competition Council imposed a fine of 9 per cent 
of the turnover of these companies at the end of July 2020. However, in 
the following days some of its members stated that the president had not 
followed internal procedures. The king put the decision on hold, swiftly 
appointing an ad hoc commission to investigate the proceedings. This 
commission concluded that there had been various irregularities in the 
decision-making process. However, further details about these irregulari- 
ties are not available, since the investigation was conducted behind closed 
doors and the report was submitted only to the king (El Hourri, 202 1a). 
Ultimately, this process prompted a revision of the Council’s internal 
regulations and of the legal framework regulating competition (“Conseil 
de la Concurrence”, 2021). 

One of the central elements that short-circuits the institutional 
protocol around accountability is the preference for extrajudicial dynamics 
over legal avenues. Instead of following the normal procedure (in this 
case an appeal to the administrative tribunal), the dispute was managed 
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in a top-down fashion through a royally appointed commission. As two 
interviewees outlined: 


Miraculously, [the Competition Council] delivers a sanction. But they 
decided on the sanction on a Thursday in July, and the following Monday 
it was blocked. The behaviour of the president has been denounced and 
an ad hoc committee was appointed by the head of state and then the 
president was replaced. All this to tell you that the implementation of 
laws, even when they are very limited... the extra-institutional power has 
the capacity to make sure that the law is useless, through appointments, 
through commissions. (Scholar, personal communication, 6 September 
2021, in person) 


You saw how [the former president of the Competition Council] was 
dismissed... In a way that has no basis: creating a commission composed 
by the president of the Parliament, the head of the government... to inves- 
tigate and then to say ‘ah, he didn’t respect [the internal regulations] 
and now he is dismissed’. And now we don’t have a Council. (Journalist, 
personal communication, 9 August 2021, in person) 


Moreover, the review of the internal regulations of the Competition 
Council arguably decreased the transparency of its decision. Specifically, 
even though the Council is still legally bound to publish its decision, the 
proceedings of its deliberation are now excluded from publication and 
covered under professional secrecy (El Hourri, 2021b). Infringement of 
such secrecy may lead to fines between 1,200 and 20,000 dirhams for 
Council members, as stated by Law project no. 40-21. The situation is 
further complicated by an evident conflict of interest, since the current 
government is headed by the owner of one of the companies implicated 
in the affair and will have to oversee the revision of the competition law 
(Dalil, 2021). At the time of writing, even after the nomination of the 
new president of the Council in March 2021, no decision had been taken 
on the fine for the fuel companies involved in anticompetitive practices. 

The case of the Competition Council highlights the limitations that 
these institutions face: extrajudicial practices, ad hoc decisions and an 
overall environment that is not favourable to exacting accountability. 
Specifically, the malfunction of institutional bodies to enforce account- 
ability is seen as going beyond a flawed legal framework. Different 
interviewees identified a lack of political will to ensure accountability 
at the institutional level, which is evident both from the inaction of 
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these bodies and from the barriers put up to further pieces of legisla- 
tion that could ameliorate the situation. In the words of three different 
interviewees: 


We have some reports prepared by the Court of Auditors. The reports 
produced by this institution are very good, they’re very legal, they’re 
incredible. They tell you ‘look what this company has done, [look what] 
this deputy has done, etc.’ And all is very well written and they provide 
the accounts of the thefts that there have been, but in the end... these 
reports go directly to the archive. There are no actions. (Civil society actor 
10, personal communication, 24 September 2021, in person) 


The great witness of this situation is the law that criminalises the illicit 
enrichment of officials. It was the obvious case where we felt that there was 
no longer this political will to exercise accountability over officials. It was 
a bill that was introduced in the last months of the first Benkirane govern- 
ment by the Minister of Justice and that remained frozen in Parliament. 
... In spite of the significant modifications made to the text, which practi- 
cally emptied it of its meaning and made it ineffective, it remains blocked. 
Overall, this reflects the absence, the loss of the political will to exercise 
this principle [of accountability]. (Journalist, personal communication, 9 
August 2021, in person) 


There is a general situation of impunity and the problem is not just tech- 
nical or with the laws. It’s many things combined and, ultimately, it’s 
the political system that does not tolerate accountability as it is. (Scholar, 
personal communication, 6 September 2021, in person) 


In sum, institutional bodies aimed at exacting accountability suffer 
from a weak political will to engage with these mechanisms and a limited 
efficacy of the rule of law. Their increased prerogatives have yet to be 
matched by improved results: the fact that the political system is not open 
to a systematic exercise of accountability obstructs the action of these 
bodies. 


3.3.3 Institutional Mechanisms for Bottom-Up Accountability: 
A Missed Opportunity 


Besides increasing the prerogatives of the institutions in charge of top- 
down accountability, the 2011 Constitution also outlines several inno- 
vations that open bottom-up institutional avenues for accountability. 
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Citizens and CSOs can use these mechanisms to attempt achieving 
accountability. In particular, institutional petitions! can be used to make 
specific requests of national authorities (i.e. the Head of Government 
and the Presidents of the two chambers of the Parliament) or to propose 
the discussion of specific issues in the council of local governments. Citi- 
zens can also submit requests to obtain certain pieces of information to 
national and local authorities, as regulated by Organic Law no. 31-13.7 
Requests can be filed directly at the administration concerned, via email 
to the administration’s contact point for access to information and via the 
dedicated online portal Chafafiya (‘Transparency’). 

Citizens and CSOs have been using these mechanisms to demand 
accountability from decision-makers. However, as in the case of the 
institutions in the previous subsection, concrete experiences with these 
mechanisms call into question their promises. Both institutional petitions 
and requests to access information encounter key obstacles and generally 
do not lead to concrete results, casting doubt on the use of these tools as 
systematic mechanisms to achieve accountability. 

The issues related to the right to information partly depend on its 
regulation (the features of Organic Law no. 31-13) and on how officials 
approach such requests. Organic Law no. 31-13 defines the procedures 
to access information held by national and local authorities as well as the 
limitations to this right in the form of a list of ‘exceptions’. Critics have 
pointed out that such a list of exceptions is ambiguous and leaves substan- 
tial room for manoeuvre for authorities to decide which information gets 
published—and which does not (“Droit d’accés à information”, 2019). 
However, the Access to Information Law’s main issue is that it does not 
establish sanctions for officials that fail to provide information (Belghazi, 
2014). In the words of an interviewee: ‘If you look at the Access to Infor- 
mation Law alone: ... it has been designed to reduce as much as possible 
its scope and the access to information’ (scholar, personal communication, 
6 September 2021, in person). Even the appeal process cannot compel 
officials to provide information. The administrative court can be used to 
enforce a legal decision to provide the information, but only once internal 
appeal processes have been exhausted and only if the citizen can bear the 
legal costs. 

Simply put, officials in charge of providing information can decide 
whether to provide the information without the risk of incurring a sanc- 
tion. In practice, citizens’ ability to access information depends on the 
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inclination of the information officer they reach. Indeed, research partic- 
ipants highlighted a general attitude that obstructs the right to access 
information. As summarised by this interviewee: 


The grounds rule are set, but things are different when it comes to prac- 
tice. And it’s not about the regulation, it’s about the culture. Even in the 
Moroccan culture we got used not to share information. When you ask for 
something, especially when you ask for the budget etc., the answer is ‘why 
you need it? ... I am a Moroccan citizen, I have this constitutional right, 
but that’s the response. (Civil society actor 5, personal communication, 3 
September 2021, online) 


The lack of a culture of transparency has already been identified 
(Shalaby & Bergh, 2020). Together with the issues in the legislative 
framework this creates a situation in which citizens have no guarantees 
that they will receive a response. Even the Commission for the Right to 
Access to Information (Commission du Droit d’Access à l’ Information, 
CDAI)—which is supposed to monitor, ensure and improve the imple- 
mentation of the right to access information—does not have the power 


to enforce decisions. The experience of two interviewees highlights these 
difficulties: 


We filed 80 requests through the portal. We got 17 responses and 63 non- 
responses. About those 17, either the response is negative or positive, but 
there is a response. It was an exercise for everyone, both the ministries 
and us, to see who responds to what. For those 63 that did not reply, we 
followed the appeal process: first we wrote to the head of the administra- 
tion, then CDAI. After [asking the head of the administration], we got 
zero responses, then [after asking the CDAI] we also got zero responses. 
(Civil society actor 5, personal communication, 3 September 2021, online) 


The deadlines for receiving information are about 20 days, which can be 
extended by another 20. I can tell you that nothing is respected in this 
regard ... we have been asking for four months for the convention of dele- 
gation of the management [procurement contracts] of water, electricity and 
sanitation in Casablanca. We made a complaint to the National Commis- 
sion for the Right to Access to Information [CDAI], which is the body 
that manages these cases, and it told us that it will follow up on the case, 
but we will certainly be called upon to go to court for this. (Civil society 
actor 7, personal communication, 16 September 2021, in person) 
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These accounts show that requests to access information do not 
generate a systematic response. This is partly due to shortcomings in the 
regulation of the right to access information but is ultimately an issue 
related to the lack of response of those responsible for providing infor- 
mation. In turn, this limits the potential of exercising the right to access 
information as a strategy for SA. 

Similar considerations apply for institutional petitions to place an item 
on the agenda of local government councils. The regulation of this right 
provides a certain degree of insurance that claims filed through this mech- 
anism will be taken into consideration by officials—provided that they 
comply with strict criteria. In other words, if citizens and CSOs comply 
with the formal conditions to present a petition, they should be guaran- 
teed that authorities will take the topic of the petition into consideration. 
Indeed, institutional petitions have been used as a strategy to hold local 
governments to account for their actions (or lack thereof). For instance, 
an association in Sefrou presented a petition to demand the municipal- 
ity’s intervention in solving the issue of uncontrolled waste dumping; 
another association in Figuig presented a petition to the municipal council 
demanding better management of the water resources dedicated to local 
oases. Nonetheless, the regulatory limitations of this right and contextual 
constraints put into question the feasibility of institutional petitions as a 
systematic avenue for bottom-up accountability. 

The regulation of the right to petition is fundamentally flawed in its 
lack of coercive force, but there are also challenges related to the imple- 
mentation of citizens’ initiatives. At the national level, citizens can present 
a petition that will have to be taken into consideration by the relevant 
authorities. Yet, there is no guarantee that they will come to a decision 
on the petition (Colin, 2023). Furthermore, since the promulgation of 
the organic laws necessary to implement the right to petition in 2016, 
out of 12 initiatives presented to authorities only three were accepted, 
and none has been implemented so far.? At the local level, where the 
conditions make it much easier to present a petition to the local council, 
the implementation of citizens’ initiatives still faces considerable issues. 
Notably, the limited autonomy of local governments, especially in terms 
of budget capacity, represents a main obstacle. Most petitions that were 
accepted, particularly those related to infrastructure and service delivery, 
did not result in actual improvements on the ground. For example, the 
citizens of a rural municipality next to Larache submitted a petition for the 
sanitation of the groundwater tables, but over five years since its approval 
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by the municipal council the issue still needs to be solved, due to the 
lack of funds. In the end, although institutional petitions can be a viable 
option to voice citizens’ concerns to authorities, especially at the local 
level, actual results are rarely achieved. 

The overall assessment of institutional mechanisms’ potential to bring 
about SA is that the promises on paper largely fall behind the actual results 
of these mechanisms on the ground. Citizens and CSOs have seized 
these tools, which has sometimes led to increased accountability, but 
neither requests to access information nor institutional petitions currently 
represent an effective tool to obtain SA. 


3.4 REVIEWING SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 
INITIATIVES: WHAT DOES ACCOUNTABILITY 
Look LIKE FOR THE PEOPLE IN MOROCCO? 


This section reviews some of the SA initiatives that have been devel- 
oped in Morocco since the early 2000s and then proceeds to provide the 
main findings in response to the research questions. This review includes 
initiatives that explicitly define their actions as fostering SA as well as 
other grassroots dynamics that attempt to exact accountability from power 
holders at different levels. The goal of this review is to present a wide 
range of initiatives, not limited to ‘classic’ tools and actions. The inclu- 
sion of localised dynamics also aims at identifying how SA takes shape 
in Morocco. Indeed, in contexts where typical accountability initiatives 
may not thrive, particular attention should be paid to how citizens and 
CSOs develop alternative and spontaneous forms of political engagement 
(Gaventa & Oswald, 2019, p. 11). 

The initiatives have been divided into three broad categories: trans- 
parency, advocacy and participatory governance initiatives (Vloeberghs & 
Bergh, 2021). The choice of inclusion in one category rather than another 
was guided by the main focus of the initiative, but there could be 
overlaps with other categories. Indeed, many initiatives were developed 
with a multidimensional approach (such as advocacy initiatives aimed at 
increased participation or transparency initiatives that enable participation 
in governance), reminding us that the borders between these categories 
are often blurred. Table 3.2 showcases the initiatives reviewed in the 
framework of this research. 
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The presentation of the main findings will follow the four research 
questions that guided the study. These questions are linked by the over- 
arching research goal of exploring what accountability looks like for the 
people on the ground and will therefore be explored by putting the voice 
of the research participants at the centre. 


3.41 Multiple Meanings 


The first research question explored the multiple meanings that citizens 
ascribe to accountability as well as the diversity and nuances of the termi- 
nology used on the ground. ‘Accountability’ and accountability dynamics 
have different connotations for interviewees; moreover, different terms 
are used depending on the context and the language employed. 

From a linguistic perspective, accountability is translated in French as 
redevabilité. SA follows the same reference and is translated as redev- 
abilité sociale. This is also the term international donors mainly use. The 
Arabic translation of accountability falls between musala, more related 
to the practice of questioning, and muhasaba, which mainly refers to the 
rendering of (financial) accounts. The different nuances of the terms and 
their implications for the meaning of accountability were highlighted by 
several interviewees: 


In Arabic, it is difficult to translate... we use musaala ijtimaiyya, which 
means ‘social questioning’ if you wish. But when you translate it as 
musiala ijtimaiyya you lose the question of rendering of accounts, of 
accountability ... For civil society that worked on social accountability, me 
included, the translation that is most used is musa ala ijtima‘iyya. (Scholar, 
personal communication, 6 September 2021, in person) 


When asked whether accountability translates into Arabic as mubasaba, 
one interviewee said: ‘That’s how it’s written in the constitution, ... that 
is, linking responsibility (mas uliyya) with accountability (muhasaba). But 
accountability doesn’t translate very well... musaala is closer to account- 
ability. It is as if you’re almost guilty already [laughs]’ (journalist, personal 
communication, 9 August 2021, in person). 

In spite of the different nuances, it seems that the meaning related to 
the rendering of accounts—and consequently of holding power holders 
to account—is the most common amongst interviewees. For instance: ‘In 
my mind, accountability is holding people accountable to their promises’ 
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(civil society actor 2, personal communication, 11 August 2021, in 
person). 


For me social accountability is the rendering of accounts from the 
part of public authorities, trade unions, political parties, NGOs, on any 
programme that is implemented. There is a duty to be accountable for the 
objectives that have been assigned, for the whole cycle of these policies, 
of development projects, or of a societal project, as in the case of polit- 
ical parties. (Civil society actor 15, personal communication, 15 October 
2021, online) 


In parallel, some interviewees evoked SA in relation to the role of civil 
society in monitoring and evaluating public policies. In this sense, SA is 
seen rather as a technical tool to observe and evaluate public policies. 
In the words of one interviewee: ‘We believe that [SA] is one of the 
most important pillars for civic democracy. It is meant to monitor and 
evaluate local policies and action plans, and to help citizens understand 
the extent of implementation of policies’ (civil society actor 3, personal 
communication, 1 September 2021, online). Another respondent stated: 


Accountability goes beyond a sanction if you break the law. It is also about 
how much you are satisfied with the promises that have been made. And 
here, civil society is still building the tools to measure and learning to 
evaluate... because it is about the evaluation of the public policies. (Civil 
society actor 2, personal communication, 11 August 2021, in person) 


At the same time, different interviewees recognised that these concepts 
are not really discussed in Moroccan society. Further, they acknowledged 
that they are mostly imported and used in the framework of international 
cooperation—and often ‘laundered’ by political elites to void their orig- 
inal meaning and impact (civil society actor 14, personal communication, 
5 October 2021, online). Furthermore, while citizens recognise prac- 
tices related to the lack of accountability (such as corruption, unfulfilled 
electoral promises or non-transparent practices), they are less aware that 
they can demand accountability from power holders (civil society actor 
4, personal communication, 2 September 2021, online). This is partially 
attributed to a self-imposed lack of legitimacy to take action and partially 
to the feeling that even if they do demand accountability, nothing will 
change. As one interviewee states, in relation to the lack of accountability: 
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If you see that the majority of Moroccans do not vote, if you see that even 
50 per cent of those who are registered on the electoral lists do not vote, 
it is because of this: because they say why am I going to vote, if when they 
steal, nobody makes them responsible for their actions? (Civil society actor 
10, personal communication, 24 September 2021, in person) 


More generally, other interviewees clarified that SA is not recognised as 
an explicit societal demand in Morocco: ‘Honestly we don’t talk much 
about social accountability in Morocco’ (civil society actor 14, personal 
communication, 5 October 2021, online). ‘From the side of citizens too, 
very few people are really looking for this social rendering [of accounts], 
this social accountability’ (scholar, personal communication, 6 September 
2021, in person). 

The supposed lack of a societal demand for accountability sheds light 
on another key interpretation of SA in Morocco: it is understood as a 
claim that needs to emerge from citizens and CSOs, as a ‘counter[vailing ]- 
power’ (journalist, personal communication, 9 August 2021, in person) 
that can spur actions aimed at reinforcing the rule of law and moving 
towards a more solidary society (civil society actor 14, personal commu- 
nication, 5 October 2021, online). In the words of one interviewee: 
‘Accountability is at the heart of participation and political action, but 
it needs to be a demand that is brought forward by citizens’ (civil society 
actor 4, personal communication, 2 September 2021, online). Another 
respondent stated: 


We work on social accountability, but not explicitly in relation to the 
concept. Rather, we use [the notion of] citizen power and we think that 
informed citizens who know their rights well are the starting point to 
make many things evolve in our country. ... Social accountability is a bit 
the other side of the coin of citizen power. Because if there is one, there 
is the other. If there is citizen power, it will demand accountability. And if 
there is accountability, surely there is citizen power behind it. (Civil society 
actor 16, personal communication, 15 October 2021, online) 


As hinted by the quote above, another key feature of SA initiatives in 
Morocco is that often, those who are engaged in them do not refer to 
them explicitly as SA. Amongst the variety of bottom-up initiatives aimed 
at holding officials to account, including those reviewed in the beginning 
of this section, SA is explicitly mentioned mostly when actions are carried 
out in the framework of a project with international donors. In spite of 
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the overall lack of a societal demand for accountability highlighted by 
research participants, an increasing number of initiatives aim at identifying 
the responsibility of power holders in different instances—with the final 
goal of holding them to account for their decisions and actions. 

Ultimately, the understanding that SA is a demand that needs to 
emerge from the citizenry binds together its multiple meanings related 
to measuring and evaluating public policies, the questioning of people in 
positions of responsibility and the process of holding them to account for 
their promises and actions. However, the emergence of such a demand 
is dependent on citizens self-identifying as rights bearers—which cannot 
always be taken for granted. Nonetheless, over the course of the fieldwork 
interviewees provided different examples of actions that they identified 
as SA initiatives, even if this term was not explicitly employed. In the 
following section, I review the different methods used by citizens and 
civil society actors to engage in SA initiatives. 


3.42 Mobilisation Methods 


The second research question aimed at reviewing the strategies that 
citizens and civil society actors employ to demand accountability and 
mobilise the population around common issues. Even if the rather limited 
capacity to mobilise has been identified as an issue for civil society in 
Morocco (civil society actor 1, personal communication, 11 August 2021, 
online; civil society actor 16, personal communication, 15 October 2021, 
online), this research found a wide set of mobilisation strategies show- 
casing different approaches, scopes and arenas of action. By reviewing 
the initiatives listed above I identified three broad mobilisation strategies: 
building tools and creating spaces, raising awareness and boosting pres- 
sure. Although I reviewed the mobilisation strategies separately, actors 
engaged in SA initiatives do not limit themselves to one strategy or 
another. Rather, citizens and CSOs combine multiple strategies, aiming 
at the best possible combination to achieve the desired result. 


Building Tools and Creating Spaces for Social Accountability 

One of the main strategies is to develop and apply specific SA tools. This 
has been more common for organisations that engaged explicitly in SA 
initiatives—especially in the case of donor-funded projects. For instance, 
CARE Maroc developed a project aimed at the integration of SA in 
primary education, which included the development of a tool to facilitate 
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collaboration amongst stakeholders aimed at solving schools’ issues in a 
participatory fashion. The tool was named Bayan Attaakoud Al Madrassi, 
which roughly translates as ‘schools’ contractual declaration’. By bringing 
together ‘users’ and administrators, this tool sought to build consensus 
on realistic objectives to improve the quality of education and the phys- 
ical environment in the primary schools targeted by the project (CARE 
International Maroc, 2019, p. 26). The collaborative spirit upholding this 
tool is summed up by an interviewee who worked on the project: 


The goal was to develop a tool that can be used to create a dynamic 
between the stakeholders of the school, such as the pupils, the parents, 
the teachers, the administrators, the directors, etc.... to take charge of 
the problems in a contractual spirit. (Scholar, personal communication, 6 
September 2021, in person) 


This ‘contractual spirit’ represents a key feature of this tool. Specifically, it 
aims at going beyond promises and moving towards more binding forms 
of engagement between stakeholders. However, different research partic- 
ipants explained that securing the participation of public officials (in this 
case of the Ministry of Education) is challenging and cannot be taken for 
granted (see Sect. 4.3 for more on authorities’ response to SA initiatives). 
Therefore, it is quite rare for this type of SA initiatives to reach the stage 
of signing a binding engagement between societal stakeholders (such as 
parents’ associations or schools) and authorities. 

Another prominent feature of mobilisation strategies closely linked to 
the development of tools for SA is to create a space that gathers citi- 
zens, civil society actors and (elected and appointed) decision-makers. 
These gatherings seek to reduce the gap between citizens and offi- 
cials, increasing available information for citizens and creating a space to 
question the work of decision-makers. Civil society actors mediate the 
encounter between decision-makers and the citizenry, opening the possi- 
bility of a dialogue between the two. In the words of an interviewee: ‘We 
are aiming to connect the elected officials, authorities and citizens in order 
to give the latter more access to information in relation to the Municipal 
Councils’ (civil society actor 8, personal communication, 17 September 
2021, in person). Another said: 


We had, for example, a space where representatives of the municipalities 
presented their action plan. There were questions on the follow-up and 
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evaluation of the projects that are in the process of implementation, or the 
projects that are already implemented, as well as on the follow-up of the 
advisory opinions of the bodies directly linked to the municipalities. (Civil 
society actor 3, personal communication, 1 September 2021, online) 


Officials’ encounter with citizens and civil society actors is seen as an 
opportunity to start a mutually beneficial discussion: officials can showcase 
the work done and receive feedback on the actual issues on the ground, 
while citizens improve their understanding of the work that has (and has 
not) been done as well as the issues that the municipality faces. This is 
especially true at the local level, where the geographical proximity of citi- 
zens, CSOs and officials enables easier engagement as, simply put, people 
know each other already. 

The development of such tools and spaces is not limited to the phys- 
ical encounter of citizens and decision-makers: digital platforms that aim 
to bridge this gap have been proliferating in recent years. They include 
Nouabook and Alloeco, which create a space where citizens and decision- 
makers connect around a specific issue. These platforms create direct 
avenues to present citizens’ claims to decision-makers and also reinforce 
citizens’ capacity by providing information on decision-making processes 
and the framework for citizen action. However, CSOs developing these 
platforms had to engage in substantial advocacy efforts to secure officials’ 
engagement to participate (civil society actor 6, personal communica- 
tion, 13 September 2021, in person). Moreover, while such platforms 
potentially increase authorities’ capacity to respond to bottom-up claims 
(since they are more aware of citizens’ demands), this does not mean that 
authorities are more willing to do so (Peixoto & Fox, 2016). 


Raising Awareness of Fellow Citizens 

While the creation of tools and spaces for SA enables citizens and 
CSOs to improve their access to information on certain matters, many 
organisations directly engage in actions aimed at raising awareness on 
accountability and citizens’ potential role in it. In the eyes of many 
interviewees, the lack of awareness of the principle and practices of 
accountability and the limited knowledge of citizens’ opportunities to 
hold officials to account are key barriers to the development of a ‘cul- 
ture of accountability’ in Morocco. In other words, access to information 
is paramount. 
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Generally speaking, actions aim at raising awareness of how to identify 
issues related to the lack of accountability (such as corruption, misman- 
agement of public funds, clientelist practices and void electoral promises) 
and showcase the opportunities citizens have to resist them. Fundamen- 
tally, these actions present SA as a means to concretely improve people’s 
livelihoods. Actions aimed at enhancing the right to access information 
provide a clear example: 


The idea is to develop the mindset in which access to information [is used] 
as a tool for advocacy and good governance. We don’t want to file access- 
to-information requests for the sake of it, but we want to have citizens 
think about their issues and the potential solutions to them. (Civil society 
actor 5, personal communication, 3 September 2021, in person) 


Furthermore, these activities tend to focus on actors that are less engaged 
in traditional forms of political action (such as youth). This also means 
that actions’ approach needs to be adapted to the specific population 
they target. This results in the dissemination of notions and practices of 
accountability through a variety of means, ranging from video clips to 
theatre pieces. Indeed, art and cultural activities are seen as particularly fit 
vectors to share these messages. In the words of an interviewee: 


One of the first things we realised is the need to vulgarise [i.e. simplify 
the jargon around] those things to make sure that the youth is interested. 
That’s when they hear words that are not so technical for them, that it 
is something that everyone can grasp and that, of course, that it’s not 
something that is way beyond their interests. (Civil society actor 1, personal 
communication, 11 August 2021, online) 


Another interviewee stated: ‘We also know that when you package a 
message in an artistic medium, it gets across much better’ (civil society 
actor 7, personal communication, 16 September 2021, in person). 

To sum up, these activities aim at fostering a culture of accountability, 
engrained in a wider understanding of citizens’ rights and materialised 
in their daily practices. Without this ‘reflex’ of accountability, it is much 
more complicated to convince fellow citizens to mobilise to hold power 
holders to account. 
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Boosting Pressure: Advocacy, Litigation and Actions in the Public 

Space 

The last mobilisation strategy relates to the variety of tactics that citi- 
zens and CSOs deploy to increase pressure on decision-makers with 
the goal of holding them to account. Advocacy is a key component of 
mobilisation strategies employed to improve accountability. This research 
identified two main advocacy strategies: first, some organisations focus 
their efforts directly on decision-makers and attempt to influence policy- 
making directly. For example, some civil society actors engage in constant 
advocacy activities aimed at promoting (and improving) pieces of legisla- 
tion related to accountability, including regulations on corruption, budget 
transparency, citizen participation, etc. The development of association 
networks is also perceived as a useful strategy, as they increase civil soci- 
ety’s weight and pressure on political actors. Second, other CSOs aim 
at identifying responsible stakeholders and accountability mechanisms— 
or the lack thereof—in an effort to systematically tackle the lack of 
clarity surrounding policy-making and the implementation of projects. 
According to an interviewee: 


We must also ensure a reflection, but also an advocacy, to define the 
roles and responsibilities of public authorities ... What kind of policies 
are involved in this rendering [of accounts] and questioning by the legisla- 
tive system? What other policies and projects are not subject to this system 
and for which there are no accountability measures? So, all of this can 
also be an advocacy plan by civil society: to point the finger where we 
can monitor and where there is a total blackout. (Civil society actor 15, 
personal communication, 15 October 2021, online) 


On top of ‘pointing the finger’ to actors at home, some actors have 
leveraged international dynamics to hold Moroccan decision-makers to 
account for their engagements. Specifically, CSOs have called upon 
Morocco’s status as signatory to international covenants concerning 
human rights as well as other multilateral initiatives, such as the Open 
Government Partnership (OGP), to pressure the government to uphold 
its international commitments. For instance, in the framework of the 
Universal Periodic Reviews (UPRs) by the UN Human Rights Council, 
local CSOs provide their assessment of the situation on the ground. In 
this way, the government is put in a situation in which, at the very least, 
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it has to provide an answer to civil society’s remarks. The importance of 
these moments is expressed by an interviewee: 


I just wanted to point out the good practice that human rights associ- 
ations are doing regarding parallel reports and all that. In the frame of 
the United Nations Human Rights Council, at the international level, that 
meet in Geneva to monitor the situation, for example, of the respect of 
human rights, or the situation of the rights and conditions of children 
or of women. So that’s a way of accountability. It is a moment of social 
accountability that brings together public authorities and civil society on 
these and other issues. ... it has become an annual exercise that is essen- 
tial for civil society. It is an important moment even for the government, 
which puts a significant effort to answer questions, to respond to various 
comments and remarks. (Civil society actor 15, personal communication, 
15 October 2021, online) 


Nonetheless, research participants have highlighted how engagement with 
international dynamics also has its shortcomings. Notably, international 
organisations are criticised for being more concerned with formal compli- 
ance with a framework than with the actual situation on the ground. 
Often, they focus on the delivery of outcomes and fail to engage with 
the underlying political issues and power balances (Gaventa & McGee, 
2013, p. 56). In other words, they tend to pay attention ‘more to the 
indicator than to the result’ (civil society actor 14, personal communica- 
tion, 5 October 2021, by telephone). The case of the OGP and the Access 
to Information Law consolidates this argument. Morocco’s engagement 
in this initiative has greatly accelerated the promulgation of the law, for 
which civil society had been advocating well before Morocco signed up 
to the OGP. Indeed, the promulgation of a law on the right to access 
information was a necessary condition to access the OGP. As soon as the 
law was passed, Morocco was able to join this initiative. However, as we 
have seen in Sect. 3.3, civil society has been harshly criticising the text of 
the law, as its regulatory framework imposes important limitations on the 
enjoyment of this right. 

In other instances, some CSOs manage to mobilise (and sometimes 
obtain) SA through action in court, opting for a direct confrontation with 
officials to hold them accountable. This has been the case of corruption 
cases related to the mismanagement of public funds and property, but 
also of other cases where the rights of citizens were adversely affected. 
For instance: 
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Sometimes we are active as a civil party in certain cases where corruption 
is proven. ... we recently won a case against the president of a district in 
Marrakech who had sold a piece of public land for a tenth or a fifteenth 
of its [market] value in exchange of gifts. So he was punished with a few 
years in prison, as well as the acolytes who were with him. (Civil society 
actor 7, personal communication, 16 September 2021, in person; see also 
El Hourri, 2020) 


We have made protests [against the illegal use of wheel clamps in Tang- 
iers], we have created a Facebook group that now has more than 50,000 
members, and we have done a lot of things, a lot of demands, a lot of 
letters to the wilaya [regional government], to the municipality... and at 
the legal level we have won the trial in the first instance and in the second 


instance. (Civil society actor 10, personal communication, 24 September 
2021; see also Zine, 2018) 


As the quotes show, judicial action can bear results in some cases. 
However, it is also a costly process and thus not accessible to every- 
body. Even civil society actors find it difficult to engage with this process 
consistently. In relation to the lack of response to access-to-information 
requests, an interviewee explains that the financial burden of judiciary 
procedures is a key obstacle: ‘There were some participants that wanted 
to proceed to the administrative court. However, it became a matter of 
financial means to recruit a lawyer and we could not proceed further’ (civil 
society actor 5, personal communication, 3 September 2021, in person). 

Finally, demonstrations in public space remain a central mobilisation 
strategy for citizens and civil society actors. In Morocco, the increasing 
engagement in forms of protest and social movements has been identified 
as a response to the limitations provided by traditional mechanisms of 
accountability (Saadi, 2012). 

Although a presence on the street is still seen as the most effective 
strategy to get the attention of authorities, the increasing repression 
of demonstrations in public spaces means that they are becoming an 
increasingly risky endeavour. Officially in effect until March 2023, the 
measures introduced in the framework of the government response to the 
Covid-19 pandemic further limited the possibility to engage in street-level 
action. This has contributed to increasing mobilisation on social media, 
which research participants have identified as a key strategy to foster SA. 
Social media are valued for their potential to reach fellow citizens beyond 
one’s geographical position, and thus federate a larger number of people 
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around common issues. Another advantage is the relative (legal and phys- 
ical) protection offered in comparison with street-level mobilisation. As 
explained by an interviewee: 


You can be anonymous and act digitally. And it’s not the same thing 
when you go out on the street: you are seen and identified, you will 
be either arrested or prosecuted afterwards. Digital technology ensures 
this anonymity... this protection, if you can say that. ... Everything that 
is missing in the real world, you find it online. But the risk [of being 
identified and prosecuted] is still there... it exists, but at home, it’s less 
compared to the street. (Journalist, personal communication, 9 August 
2021, in person) 


It is difficult to assess the impact of social media campaigns, as they 
often provide the ‘illusion of participation’ (civil society actor 4, personal 
communication, 2 September 2021, online). There are different exam- 
ples in which they have been strategic in supporting a mobilisation 
aimed at achieving accountability. For example, the recent case of sexual 
harassment at various Moroccan universities (known in the media as 
‘sex for grades’) has been bolstered by the unprecedented number of 
women who came forward on social media to share the harassment 
they suffered. This wave of testimony has been supported by different 
social media campaigns, including by the collective #7chak and the move- 
ment Moroccan Outlaws, who have been relaying these messages while 
ensuring the women’s anonymity. 


3.4.3 Response from Authorities 


As is evident from the findings related to mobilisation in public spaces, 
the choice of strategy is deeply influenced by authorities’ responses. The 
particular stance of local authorities, ranging from national decision- 
makers to the security apparatus, plays a key role in determining the 
margin of action for citizens and CSOs. 

Beyond the need to acknowledge the multiplicity and diversity of CSOs 
in Morocco, and thus the plurality of the relationships with authori- 
ties, this research uncovered some recurring features in the experiences 
of actors and organisations engaged in SA initiatives with authorities at 
different levels. At the same time, the important differences between types 
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of authorities (elected-appointed, local-national, etc.) and their interac- 
tion have to be taken into consideration when exploring their response 
to SA initiatives. On the one hand, there is a contradictory stance: 
while there is a general sensitivity to these initiatives, as reflected in a 
dominant government discourse calling for increased citizen participation 
and engagement, the authorities put in place many serious obstacles to 
effective citizen engagement, as we have seen. On the other hand, this 
contradictory stance needs to be nuanced by the important differences 
between the responses of national and local authorities, the responses in 
specific localities and the factors that can prompt such responses. 

The contradictory stance of Moroccan authorities towards account- 
ability has already been discussed as part of the overall context of 
accountability in Morocco. While the Constitution and the ensuing insti- 
tutions seem to provide a promising legal and policy framework for 
effective accountability, actual results on the ground are disappointing. In 
turn, the limited efficiency of institutional protocols is attributed to the 
lack of a political will for strengthened accountability. Research partici- 
pants highlighted the reality of these contradictions by describing their 
experiences with securing officials’ engagement for their initiatives. 


A Complicated Relationship with Civil Society 

The generally limited engagement of Moroccan authorities with SA initia- 
tives can be explained by the overall nature of the relationship between 
authorities and civil society. This relationship is often characterised as 
antagonistic, as authorities (especially those composed of elected officials) 
look at CSOs as an opposition force—competing for popular approval 
and support. Research participants believe that officials avoid engaging 
directly with CSOs, since their participation could lead to them ‘being 
exposed’ for their mismanagement of and misconduct in specific issues as 
well as their lack of knowledge of the situation on the ground (civil society 
actor 4, personal communication, 2 September 2021, online; civil society 
actor 1, personal communication, 11 August September 2021, online). 
Indeed, the different appreciation of the situation on the ground often 
fosters such conflict: 


When you bring someone, for example, from the ministry, they present you 
something official, but they have no idea what’s going on in the field. ... 
Civil society actors know exactly what’s in the field and so decision-makers 
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feel attacked. Usually, it’s not a very positive discussion. (Civil society actor 
1, personal communication, 11 August 2021, online) 


In spite of this underlying tension, research participants observed that 
it is easier to engage with public officials in smaller towns than in bigger 
cities. This is also the experience of those implementing projects targeting 
Morocco as a whole, which shows that officials are more responsive in 
small cities than in larger urban centres. In smaller localities, the prox- 
imity between officials and civil society actors implies a certain degree of 
collaboration. Not only is civil society closer to the citizenry and has an 
increased capacity to mobilise, but it also works in closer contact with 
public officials. Hence, the chances of positive collaboration increase. 

Finally, a good relationship with local authorities is sometimes a 
necessary condition for CSOs to carry out their actions—including SA 
initiatives. This is especially true for participatory governance initiatives, 
whose success relies on a certain degree of collaboration. If CSOs want 
to work directly with municipalities, schools, health centres, etc., they 
have to develop a good relationship with the authorities that manage 
these institutions. However, the need for a good relationship goes beyond 
participatory governance initiatives, and CSOs often depend on such rela- 
tionships to carry out other initiatives, especially in public space. This 
need may also impact the overall stance of CSOs towards local authorities, 
as explained by this interviewee: 


[Local CSOs] try to be as critical as they want, to a certain level, and try to 
ask for accountability as well. But they would still try to maintain a good 
relation with the authorities, because they definitely need it to occupy the 
public space. (Civil society actor 1, personal communication, 11 August 
2021, online) 


Once again, it is the specific relationship between local authorities and 
CSOs that structures authorities’ collaboration with and participation in 
CSOs’ actions—including in SA initiatives. Authorities tend to participate 
in CSOs’ initiatives when the risk of conflict or exposure is limited, and 
this happens especially in smaller cities, where proximity binds authorities 
and civil society to the same locality and thus ensures a certain level of 
collaboration. This risks being problematic for SA, as attempts to hold 
local officials to account are in tension with the need to maintain a good 
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relationship with local authorities—implicitly limiting the extent to which 
local actors can be critical. 


Bottom-Up Demands, (Some) Top-Down Responses 

Researching authorities’ participation in SA initiatives sheds further light 
on the discretionary nature that characterises Moroccan authorities’ 
approach to accountability. Research participants observed that author- 
ities’ engagement is dependent on the specific relations they have with 
the citizenry and with CSOs. Similar observations emerge in relation to 
authorities’ concrete responses to grassroots initiatives, which are often 
guided by ad hoc considerations rather than a comprehensive approach 
to bottom-up demands for accountability. 

A key trend is that responses are prioritised when the situation could 
escalate towards wider demands or increased unrest. Research participants 
stressed that Moroccan authorities are not oblivious to popular demands. 
On the contrary, they are able to react promptly where and when needed. 
For instance, Moroccan authorities are believed to be extremely aware 
of the differences in terms of mobilisation capacities and propensities in 
the different regions of the country, allowing them to prioritise responses 
in specific areas. This is motivated by the potential ‘snowball effect’ of 
mobilisation in sensitive contexts: regions that have showed an increased 
tendency to mobilise, especially where precarious socio-economic condi- 
tions could further amplify the intensity of demonstrations, receive a swift 
response from Moroccan authorities. This interviewee provided some 
examples: 


When [citizens] react, I think that the state has the means to know, to 
test, to understand the expectations of these people and finally, if and how 
it should act ... historically, certain areas of the country were much more 
militant than others, whether during colonialism or during the fight for 
liberation. ... If there is a problem in this or that area, they will react 
quickly because they know that Casablanca, it’s not a joke. When it bursts, 
it is practically impossible to control ... from what I see, you can have 
the same problem in Jerada and in Ouarzazate, but the state prefers to act 
quickly in Ouarzazate because it has other issues in that area. The state 
prefers to respond to that area and according to other criteria rather than 
accountability itself, showing that other considerations push for this or that 
choice. (Civil society actor 16, personal communication, 15 October 2021, 
online) 
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Besides taking into account the specific situation of different localities, 
the responsiveness of Moroccan authorities is also associated with the 
contextual factors of citizens’ initiatives for accountability. Here, the rela- 
tive mediatisation of initiatives plays a key role. Moroccan authorities are 
believed to be very attentive to public debate (in both traditional and 
social media): when an issue becomes the concern of public opinion, it is 
more likely that a response will follow. For example, a draft law aimed at 
regulating social media was approved by the government some days after 
proclaiming the state of emergency to deal with the Covid-19 pandemic, 
but it was rescinded after a wide mobilisation on social media. The impact 
of contextual factors on this matter was highlighted by this interviewee: 


It was taken off the government agenda, officially. ... It was the effect of 
social networks, but I think the context contributed to that. The context 
of lockdown and Covid-19 ... the state needed the minimum of problems 
and unrest and that’s why they withdrew the law. (Journalist, personal 
communication, 9 August 2021, in person) 


To sum up, authorities’ responses to SA initiatives depend first and fore- 
most on the specific relations between citizens and civil society actors 
promoting the initiative on the one hand and the concerned administra- 
tion on the other. A good relationship can be conducive to a positive 
response by authorities, but latent frictions between authorities and civil 
society greatly limit this possibility. In parallel, authorities have showed 
responsiveness to bottom-up initiatives, but in the form of a ‘drip system 
of accountability’ (civil society actor 16, personal communication, 15 
October 2021, online) instead of a systematic approach to state-society 
relations. Such a drip system resembles forms of tokenism, where power 
holders maintain the discretion to decide which popular demands they 
will follow up. Instead of structural change, limited top-down concessions 
are the main form in which Moroccans experience accountability. As an 
interviewee eloquently put it, ‘in Morocco, accountability only happens 
when the regime decides to dismiss elected officials’ (journalist, personal 
communication, 9 August 2021, in person). 


3.4.4 Outcomes 


This section concludes the empirical portion of the paper by reviewing 
the outcomes of SA initiatives. To avoid overlap with the sections above, 
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it will present additional elements to nurture reflection on the conditions 
that enable SA initiatives to have an impact and on the obstacles that limit 
them. 


What Can Citizens and Civil Society Actually Do? 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, the overall feeling is that citizens and civil society 
alone rarely manage to hold power holders to account through SA initia- 
tives. Specifically, the success of grassroots initiatives is dependent on a 
number of factors that go beyond the sole action of citizens and CSOs: 


Sometimes it doesn’t just depend on [civil society] and on good citizens, 
it also depends on who is in charge of our context, our environment. Are 
they listening? Do they respond? Are they attentive or rather not? And how 
can we use all the means that are available? It is a set of ingredients. (Civil 
society actor 16, personal communication, 15 October 2021, online) 


Institutional shortcomings—in terms of a lack of electoral accountability 
and the failure of institutional protocols, including the limited impact 
of institutional mechanisms for citizen participation—give citizens the 
impression that accountability is neither possible nor desired. SA initia- 
tives manage to reach their expected results only in specific circumstances, 
when there is a special relationship with a given authority or when contex- 
tual factors favour a wide mobilisation. Overall, when efforts are measured 
against the results obtained, the assessment is rather bleak: 


When you analyse all this, everything that has been considered so far, which 
was supposed to introduce a number of changes in principles, through 
reforms... All this for that? All these efforts for that little change? Small, 
big, or medium actions, in terms of results, we simply aren’t there yet. 
(Scholar, personal communication, 6 September 2021, in person) 


Even when the results obtained by SA initiatives are recognised, research 
participants question the extent to which changes at the micro-level can 
have an impact at the macro-level, given the resistance by authorities 
as well as the obstacles for citizens and civil society to scale up and 
eventually institutionalise their initiatives (civil society actor 14, personal 
communication, 5 October 2021, by telephone). 
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Results in the Short Term, Doubts About the Long Term 

Another central limitation of the outcomes of SA initiatives is that 
results cannot easily be reproduced in other contexts, scaled up or even 
institutionalised. 

First and foremost, the lifespan of donor-funded initiatives is often 
limited to the duration of such funding—especially if local authori- 
ties do not engage with them. This has been noted in the case of 
participatory budgets in Morocco. Goehrs (2017) demonstrates a key 
difference between cities that financed an initiative through the munici- 
pality’s budget and those that relied on international funding alone. In the 
former, continuity was ensured by the will of the municipality (and mate- 
rialised in its budget support) while in the latter these initiatives ended at 
the same time as the project. 

Moreover, the engagement of national authorities is a key step in 
scaling up and institutionalising local initiatives. However, citizens and 
civil society face significant challenges in reaching higher-level decision- 
makers. On the one hand, the complex and bureaucratic nature of 
decision-making in Morocco makes it harder to understand who is the 
right person to talk to (civil society actor 12, personal communication, 
5 October 2021, online). This is related not only to overlaps between 
multiple administration layers but also to a lack of clarity about who 
occupies which position (civil society actor 13, personal communica- 
tion, 5 October 2021, online). On the other hand, this lack of clarity 
is coupled with limited communication with and availability of high-level 
decision-makers. This is visible on institutional websites: most ministries’ 
websites list hardly any information on who occupies which position. 
When names are indicated, there are no contact details except the main 
telephone number of the ministry in Rabat and generic ‘contact@’ email 
addresses. This limited information makes one wonder whether this 
opacity is a deliberate strategy. In sum, civil society rarely manages to 
get in touch with, and even less meet, decision-makers that could play a 
role in the institutionalisation of SA initiatives, such as ministers, heads of 
directorates and other high-level profiles at the level of central adminis- 
tration (civil society actor 12, personal communication, 5 October 2021, 
online). This limited availability is exacerbated by the highly centralised 
decision-making system. As eloquently explained by this interviewee: 


Today, the whole architecture is complicated... the decision is not at the 
local level, but at the national level and the national level has priorities, 
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they are looking at policies and big strategies. So today we haven’t found 
the magic formula to connect the dots, how to make [national and local 
authorities] sit together to make things happen. ... There are too many 
layers for the decision. You have the municipality, the province, the region, 
then there is the wäit [regional governor], then the w%/7 has the Ministry 
of Interior... there are so many stakeholders. (Civil society actor 2, personal 
communication, 11 August 2021, in person) 


Ultimately, these limitations reinforce doubts about the long-term effects 
of SA initiatives. If civil society wants to ensure the continuity of its initia- 
tives, it needs to make important efforts to secure the engagement of not 
only local authorities but also national stakeholders. 


Civil Society’s Resilience: The Vital Ingredient for Change? 

The rather pessimistic outlook that has been presented so far does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that citizens and civil society are not 
standing their ground. On the contrary, actions of citizens and civil 
society are seen as the main and potentially last hope for achieving any 
result: 


There are lawyers’ associations, there are consumer protection associations, 
there are human rights associations that continue to make their voices 
heard and to hurt. They continue to hurt by bringing complaints, for 
example, in court, against officials, etc... I think they resist. They do not 
bow down like politicians or political parties do. Civil society resists. ... 
You even see people who have left political parties to focus on civil society 
work, because they see that there is an impact. Whether it’s with activities 
on the ground, or doing something through the means that exist now, 
like petitions and all that, or for advocacy. Advocacy is more effective, 
and it’s heard more than political parties. ... To express the same idea, 
for me, it would be better to do it in the name of the civil society than 
to do it in the name of a political party: I would have more difficulties 
to pass the messages with a political position. It is no longer credible. It 
has been completely discredited. (Journalist, personal communication, 9 
August 2021, in person) 


As highlighted in this extract, civil society still manages to resist and make 
its voice heard. Civil society is increasingly occupying the space left by the 
shrinking role of political parties and trade unions, who have progressively 
been losing their legitimacy as political intermediaries (Mouna, 2020). In 
spite of the negative results, actors on the ground are not discouraged: 
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Not reaching our goal doesn’t mean we’re going backwards. We’ll always 
keep going forward and doing what we should be doing. For us, if you’re 
not going to do anything, you’re not going to change anything. But if we 
submit, for example, ten petitions and one goes well, we already won one. 
If we don’t submit anything, we won’t win anything. We think like that: 
we are going to do 100 trials, if we win three that’s good, if we win five 
that’s good, if we got one that’s good too, but if we don’t do any, we will 
never win anything. (Civil society actor 10, personal communication, 24 
September 2021, in person) 


Civil society actors’ experience that continuous pressure can bear results 
motivates their persistence and resilience. Most of all, the awareness that 
‘you cannot undo a system that has been developed in 60 years from 
one day to another’ (civil society actor 4, personal communication, 2 
September 2021, online) motivates civil society to continue to exercise 
such pressure. Be it during years of strategic advocacy aimed at improving 
the legislative framework or through the contentious actions of grassroots 
groups to hold decision-makers to account for the respect of their rights, 
civil society continues to exercise a central role in bringing about change 
in Morocco. 


3.5 CONCLUSION 


In Morocco, the institutional context fundamentally influences how SA 
initiatives are carried out and the impact they have. First, institutional 
protocols for accountability are in place but have so far not produced 
many results. The regime’s preference for using extra-institutional avenues 
coupled with a general lack of political will for accountability substantially 
reduces the ‘bite’ of the bodies and institutions formally charged with 
holding high-level stakeholders to account. At the same time, the insti- 
tutional mechanisms available to citizens to demand accountability have 
an ambiguous record: they have been used to demand accountability, and 
sometimes even achieved concrete results, but the combination of built- 
in limits to what can be demanded and how, in addition to contextual 
obstacles, undermines their potential as a systematic tool for bottom-up 
accountability. This research also found that while citizens and CSOs are 
aware that they have a role in holding power holders to account, the real- 
isation of this role cannot be taken for granted. Centrally, it depends on 
the degree to which these actors self-identify as citizens and right-bearers 
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and the degree to which they consider engaging with accountability to 
be a societal demand. However, the fact that they hardly see account- 
ability applied at the national level substantially reduces their expectations 
of what they can achieve. 

Nonetheless, citizens and CSOs have carried out a plethora of initia- 
tives. They include the development of tools, spaces and digital platforms 
to connect citizens and decision-makers as well as multiple actions (such 
as advocacy efforts, strategic litigation and protest) to increase pressure 
on specific stakeholders and hold them accountable for their actions and 
decisions. In spite of some positive experiences, the overall response of 
authorities remains limited. This is due partly to the complicated relation- 
ship of authorities with civil society actors—especially with those critical 
of authorities’ work—and partly to the considerations that motivate the 
response. Specifically, the logic of avoiding escalation prompts sporadic 
concessions rather than consistent accountability. This has led to overall 
pessimism regarding what SA initiatives can achieve, especially in terms 
of scaling up and institutionalising results achieved at the local level. 
Nonetheless, the perseverance of civil society actors remains central to 
improving the situation. Civil society acts with the awareness that results 
may come in the long run and that limited results today should not 
diminish their will to achieve change—both at the micro-level and the 
macro-level. 


NOTES 


1. Institutional petitions follow the conditions set out by Organic Law 
no. 44-14 in relation to national authorities, or the regulation on 
the right to petition the council of local governments defined in the 
organic laws on regions (no. 111-14), provinces and prefectures (no. 
112-14) and municipalities (no. 113-14). 

2. The law also provides for the proactive publication of information 
by authorities, which has not been mentioned in the text since it 
does not depend on citizens’ initiative. It is nonetheless relevant for 
its potential contribution to accountability in Morocco. 

3. Data retrieved from https://www.eparticipation.ma/, the online 
portal dedicated to citizens’ participation in Morocco (retrieved 24 
January 2023). 
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CHAPTER 4 


Social Accountability in Tunisia: Processes 
of Learning in Civic Innovation Between 
2011 and 2021 


Intissar Kherigi and Tasnim Chirchi 


Abstract This chapter explores the different conceptions of social 
accountability held by Tunisian civil society actors and public officials in 
the context of the country’s transition from authoritarian rule between 
2011 and 2021. It analyses the strategies and methods used by civil 
society actors to engage citizens in demanding accountability, to exact 
accountability from public officials and to enforce commitments. The 
chapter draws on qualitative research methods, namely semi-structured 
interviews, one focus group discussion and three in-depth case studies 
conducted between April and September 2021. We find that four main 
factors were important to the success of SA initiatives: first, the need for 
civil society to build credibility with both citizens and officials over time; 
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second, the importance of tackling both ends of the accountability equa- 
tion by working with citizens and officials to strengthen the commitment 
of both to accountability; third, the need to build coalitions of CSOs 
and local-national civil society linkages; and fourth, utilising cooperative 
as well as confrontational strategies towards officials that involve multiple 
methods, such as media campaigns, community mobilisation and training 
for officials. When these factors were present, SA initiatives were seen to 
advance downward accountability and reshape state-society relations. 


Keywords Social accountability - Participation - Civil society - 
Democratisation - Tunisia - Local governance 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


This chapter analyses the different conceptions of accountability and 
social accountability (SA) held by Tunisian civil society actors and public 
officials. It explores (a) the multiple ways in which local actors under- 
stand the word ‘accountability’, (b) the strategies they use to mobilise 
fellow citizens and exact accountability from public officials and (c) their 
perceptions of the value of SA in getting power holders to deliver on 
commitments. We find that conceptions of accountability cover a wide 
range of notions, from answerability—the right of citizens to question 
public officials—through to citizen participation in decision-making. 

We find that Tunisian civil society actors and public officials broadly 
view SA as a set of initiatives undertaken by civil society or citizens aimed 
at achieving governance based on rule of law, transparency, integrity, 
citizen participation and inclusive development, and as a means of putting 
an end to a governance model dominated by corruption, nepotism, legal 
impunity and exclusionary policies that serve a narrow elite close to 
power. SA is viewed as a broad set of strategies and tools to supple- 
ment classical forms of accountability, such as elections and representative 
institutions, rather than replacing them. Between 2011 and 2021, several 
advances were made in Tunisia in adopting and enabling legal framework 
for accountability, including new laws on transparency and access to infor- 
mation, conflicts of interest, declarations of interest rules, etc. However, 
in the face of continued resistance by some public officials and institu- 
tions, as well as interest groups, civil society had to pursue strategies to 
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‘activate’ these laws, using various methods to pressure public officials and 
institutions to adhere to their legal obligations. 

In the political opening since the 2011 uprising, the range of SA 
methods available to citizens significantly expanded. We find that social 
media in particular provided a cheap and accessible tool for ordinary citi- 
zens and civil society groups to expose wrongdoing and pressure officials 
to respond to public demands. To some extent, the ability to film and 
broadcast acts by public officials and the existence of free media able 
to amplify social media posts caused a shift in the traditional relation- 
ship between ruler and ruled, making public officials more vigilant about 
the risks involved in flouting legal standards. In some instances, as we 
explore below, SA tools were effectively used to force government institu- 
tions or individual public officials to account for decisions, reverse specific 
decisions or adopt changes to government policy. 

However, while effective in some cases, SA tools have been of limited 
value where public officials were able to disregard them without any 
consequences, and where citizens were unable to apply sufficient pres- 
sure to force officeholders to respect the law. For example, access-to- 
information obligations introduced since 2011 have been flouted by 
some powerful ministries, which simply refuse to comply with informa- 
tion requests without facing any sanctions. Thus, the ability of SA to 
deliver results is highly variable. It appears to be most successful when 
there is a combination of bottom-up pressure from citizens together with 
responsiveness from allies within public institutions willing to overcome 
institutional resistance and give SA ‘teeth’. 

We also observe that civil society actors’ efforts to exact accountability 
using SA tools are frustrated by short-term, project-based approaches. 
Civil society organisations (CSOs) that depend on international donor 
funding complain that accountability cannot be built through projects 
of one to two years requiring immediate, demonstrable results. Instead, 
SA is seen as involving long-term, iterative processes, where CSOs can 
experiment with different strategies, learn from failures and build up social 
capital in the form of engaged citizens, organisational credibility and expe- 
rience. This effort is undermined by the project-based approach of most 
international donor support, which typically requires CSOs to focus on 
short-term aims and demonstrate measurable short-term results. 

Finally, the findings show that all the civil society actors involved in 
the SA initiatives covered by the study concluded, through a process of 
experimentation, that SA tools are most effective where they use both 
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collaborative and confrontational strategies to exacting accountability. 
Many of the SA initiatives examined began by using confrontational 
methods alone when seeking to forcing public institutions to be account- 
able. However, over time, they developed more collaborative approaches 
that involved cooperating with public institutions and identifying allies 
within them who could help them achieve their demands. Through a 
process of learning, civil society actors shifted towards SA approaches 
that worked on building alliances with reformers within public institu- 
tions while also placing pressure when needed, in order to overcome 
resistance. Through iterative processes, civil society actors learned how 
to analyse institutional dynamics, negotiate with officials and develop 
strategies using a mixture of confrontation and collaboration to pressure, 
persuade and cajole public institutions to account for their actions and 
respond to the needs of ordinary citizens. 

The chapter is structured as follows. Section 4.2 sets out the method- 
ology used in the study. Section 4.3 provides a background to the political 
and institutional context in Tunisia, with a focus on changes following 
the 2011 uprising. It also describes the legal framework on SA in Tunisia 
at the time that the initial phase of research was conducted (April-June 
2021). Finally, it examines the emergence of SA as a concept since 2011, 
providing examples of SA initiatives involving state institutions and civil 
society actors identified through the mapping phase. Using Hickey and 
King’s (2016) typology of SA initiatives, these were categorised into 
three groups: (a) transparency initiatives aimed at increasing citizens’ 
access to information on public decisions; (b) contentious actions, such 
as public demonstrations, public campaigns and public interest litigation; 
and (c) participatory governance initiatives, aimed at involving citizens in 
decision-making processes. Sections 4.4-4.7 constitute the main body of 
the chapter and seek to answer the main research questions in the study, 
as set out above. The chapter ends with a section setting out key themes 
and conclusions. 


4.2 METHODOLOGY 


The chapter draws on a range of qualitative research methods, namely 
semi-structured interviews, a focus group discussion (FGD) and in-depth 
case studies conducted between April and September 2021. The first 
phase involved desk research, through which we mapped SA initiatives 
in Tunisia based on an Arabic-language online search using Google, the 
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official civil society database IFEDA (Centre d’ Information, de Formation 
d’Etudes et de Documentation sur les Associations), civil society plat- 
form Jamaity and Facebook, the most popular social media platform for 
Tunisian CSOs. 

The mapping exercise identified a number of documents on SA, which 
include annual reports of CSOs, assessments, charters, government and 
UN reports. This exercise helped identify the main actors in the SA field. 
Since the research questions focused on how Jocal actors view SA, the 
choice was made to focus on domestic actors, specifically Tunisian CSOs, 
as the primary actors leading SA initiatives. In addition, we decided to 
include a small number of Tunisian government officials in the FGD, 
given that state institutions are involved in SA initiatives. The discussion 
thus provided an opportunity to juxtapose the differing conceptions of 
SA that civil society and governmental actors hold and the interaction 
between these two groups in the context of SA initiatives. 

We organised the SA initiatives identified through the mapping 
according to (a) the type of lead actor (state institution, national or local 
CSO, bi- or multilateral organisation) and (b) the type of SA initia- 
tive, based on Hickey and King’s (2016) categorisation, as set out in 
Sect. 4.3.2. An interview list was prepared that sought to cover all three 
types of lead actors and the three types of SA initiative (transparency initia- 
tives, contentious action and participatory governance initiatives). Thir- 
teen semi-structured interviews were conducted with 12 representatives 
of Tunisian CSOs and one expert on SA initiatives (Table 4.1). 


Table 4.1 Interview sample categorised by type of SA initiative 


Transparency initiatives Al Bawsala 
ATIDE 
Pole Civile 
Min Hakki Nsaalek Network 


Contentious action initiatives El Comita 
I Watch 
Tunisia Green Network 
Participatory governance initiatives Action Associative 
iChange 


Jasmine Foundation 
National Federation of Tunisian Municipalities 
WeStart 
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Based on the sampling, a hybrid FGD was organised with 14 partici- 
pants—four public officials (one elected municipal official, one national- 
level bureaucrat and two municipal bureaucrats) and 10 civil society 
representatives. A gender balance was sought, with eight male and six 
female participants attending. 

The initial research plan included a third phase of case studies involving 
participant observation of three SA initiatives. However, due to Covid- 
19 health restrictions imposed in May-July 2021 the research plan was 
modified. Instead, interviews were carried out within the Tunis area with 
representatives of three CSOs that were leading SA initiatives. The selec- 
tion drew on the initiatives identified in the mapping, interviews and FGD 
and was designed to compare SA initiatives according to the typology 
of the three different approaches to exacting accountability developed 
by Hickey and King—one transparency initiative, one contentious action 
initiative and one participatory governance initiative. All interviews and 
the FGD were conducted in Tunisian Arabic dialect. They were recorded, 
transcribed and analysed manually. 


4.3 ACCOUNTABILITY IN THE TUNISIAN CONTEXT 


After its 2010-2011 uprising, Tunisia underwent significant political and 
constitutional change, including holding free and fair elections, greater 
competition in political life and a significant growth in civil society activity. 
Street protests, strikes and other forms of social contestation increased 
significantly across the country (Forum Tunisien de Droits Economiques 
et Sociaux n.d.). The number of registered CSOs rose from approximately 
9,000 in 2011 to 23,700 in 2020, with particular growth in associations 
working on election monitoring, rule of law, citizen participation and a 
range of themes related to institutional reforms, as well as development 
(IFEDA, 2021). The political transition also brought about an influx of 
international organisations and donor funding. 

Successive governments between 2011 and 2021 adopted an agenda of 
‘good governance’ reforms. Tunisia joined the Open Government Part- 
nership in 2014 and made a range of ‘open gov’ commitments relating 
to access to information, promoting public participation and combating 
corruption (Open Government Partnership Tunisia n.d.-a). Numerous 
‘good governance’ initiatives were launched, such as the creation of a 
national anti-corruption agency (Law no. 59, 2017, on the Good Gover- 
nance and Anti-Corruption Authority); a national good governance and 
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anti-corruption strategy; an online platform to promote transparency in 
procurement processes (2013); a code of conduct for public officials 
(2014); a new governmental decree on public procurement designed to 
strengthen transparency and complaints mechanisms (2014); the creation 
of Governance Units within all ministries, governorates, large municipali- 
ties and state-owned enterprises to implement good governance principles 
(Decree no. 1158, 2016, on Establishing Governance Units in Public 
Institutions); the creation of the position of coordinator for relations with 
civil society and citizens in most ministries, the presidency and Parlia- 
ment, tasked with responding to and managing relations with civil society 
and citizens; the adoption of a law on the right to access to information 
(Law no. 22 of 2016) and a law protecting whistle-blowers (Law no. 10, 
2017, on Reporting Corruption and Protection of Whistle-Blowers); the 
introduction of an obligation to introduce a citizen charter for all public 
authorities in direct contact with the public (2018); and legislation on 
declarations of assets and conflicts of interest for all public officials (Law 
no. 46, 2018, on Declaration of Assets and Interests and Combatting 
Illicit Enrichment and Conflicts of Interest), among others. 

The Constitution adopted in January 2014 set out a number of 
principles to guide the work of public authorities, including ‘trans- 
parency, integrity, efficiency and accountability’ (article 15, see Constitute 
Project, n.d.). It also stipulated the creation of a number of indepen- 
dent constitutional bodies to oversee the protection and promotion of 
good governance, anti-corruption, media freedoms and human rights. 
Chapter 7 of the 2014 Constitution also introduced an obligation for 
local authorities to ensure citizen participation in decision-making (article 
139). 

While the legal framework is largely praised by civil society activists, 
implementation leaves much to be desired, as discussed below. According 
to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD, 2019), corruption costs represent 54% of Tunisia’s GDP. Public 
opinion points to high levels of dissatisfaction with governance, with 67% 
of Tunisians believing corruption had increased in a 2017 poll (OECD, 
2019). Institutional reforms to strengthen accountability and combat 
corruption have run into obstacles, with independent bodies such as the 
National Anti-Corruption Authority (Instance nationale de lutte contre la 
corruption, INLUCC) and Truth and Justice Commission complaining 
of having their work obstructed by other state institutions (Amnesty 
International, 2018). 
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Within the context of accountability initiatives, both the national 
government and international donors have emphasised civil society’s role 
in pushing for the implementation of legal and institutional frameworks 
that promote accountability. Since 2011, legal restrictions on civil society 
have been lifted and it has significantly expanded, in terms of both the 
number of CSOs and their areas of work, from election monitoring, 
judicial reform, women’s rights, transitional justice and human rights to 
development and job creation. A number of national organisations have 
emerged that enjoy significant visibility and regularly appear in the media 
to comment on public affairs. The status and credibility of civil society 
have also been enhanced through the involvement of CSOs in shaping key 
laws and brokering dialogue, such as the 2013-2014 National Dialogue 
Quartet, which was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. This international 
recognition reinforced the legitimacy of civil society and its role as a 
countervailing force and check against abuses of power (Kherigi, 2020). 

This chapter considers the period from March 2011 until September 
2021, when fieldwork was completed. It should be noted that during 
the fieldwork, significant political changes occurred following the decla- 
ration of a state of emergency on 25 July 2021 by the President of the 
Republic Kais Saied. This included freezing Parliament, dismissing the 
prime minister and government, dissolving the Supreme Judicial Council 
and suspending the INLUCC. This had significant implications for the 
context in which CSOs were operating. Presidential decree No. 117 
issued on 22 September 2021 suspended the Parliament and transferred 
all legislative powers to the president, as well as placing all presidential 
decisions above any judicial scrutiny. Decree 117 suspended large parts of 
the 2014 Constitution, which had been drafted by an elected constituent 
assembly between 2011 and 2014, and granted the president virtually 
all executive and legislative powers, deepening concerns about rights and 
freedoms (Human Rights Watch, 2021). 

Following these steps, the president appointed an advisory committee 
to draft a new constitution to replace the 2014 Constitution. The 
constitution-drafting process was swift and largely opaque. The public 
referendum on the draft text, held on 25 July 2022, witnessed very low 
levels of public participation, leading to questions being raised about the 
legitimacy and credibility of the new text (Venice Commission 2022). 
Nevertheless, it was officially promulgated in 2022, thus replacing the 
2014 Constitution. Civic space has also been under threat, with the 
promulgation of new laws such as Decree-law No. 54 of 2022. This 
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decree and other legislation such as the counter-terrorism law have been 
widely used to prosecute political and human rights activists and ordinary 
citizens for making statements that are critical of the government or pres- 
ident. Decree 54 has been met with widespread criticism by civil society 
organisations such as the journalists’ union, whose president described 
the decree as ‘a clear and deliberate political manoeuvre to suppress press 
freedom, restrict media operations, and hinder the defence of rights and 
freedoms’ (Ben Ismail, 2023). Government repression has intensified since 
February 2023, with the arrest and imprisonment of dozens of opposition 
figures (Amnesty 2023). 

In the light of these restrictions, CSOs have had to adapt their 
strategies to take account of these changes. Initiatives involving local 
government have also faced challenges, as it seemed that Saied might 
dissolve all elected municipal councils after accusing them of being ‘states 
within a state’ (Reuters, 2023). The municipal councils continued func- 
tioning in a climate of uncertainty for approximately a year and a half 
until they were abruptly dissolved by decree in March 2023. This has had 
implications for SA initiatives, as CSOs have been forced to adapt to a 
shifting institutional context. 


4.3.1 Social Accountability in the 2014 Constitution 


Between 2011 and 2021, the legal framework on public authorities’ obli- 
gations to account for their actions was generally an enabling factor for 
SA initiatives in Tunisia. The 2014 Constitution (still in force at the time 
fieldwork was conducted) set out key principles and obligations related to 
the accountability of public officials and institutions. The Preamble refers 
to a ‘democratic and participatory system’ and a civil state that 


guarantees freedom of association in conformity with the principles of 
pluralism, an impartial administration, and good governance, which are 
the foundations of political competition, where the state guarantees the 
supremacy of the law and the respect for freedoms and human rights, the 
independence of the judiciary, the equality of rights and duties between 
all citizens, male and female, and equality between all regions. (Constitute 
Project, n.d.) 


Article 15, cited by a number of civil society actors interviewed in this 
study, also refers specifically to musa°ala (accountability). Despite the 
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difficulties in implementing these provisions, as cited above, civil society 
actors interviewed found these provisions useful to draw on to justify their 
accountability efforts when challenged by officials. 

The articles of the 2014 Constitution most frequently cited by civil 
society actors when discussing SA were the following: 


e Article 10: ‘The state shall ensure the proper use of public funds 
and take the necessary measures to spend it [sic] according to the 
priorities of the national economy, and prevents corruption and all 
that can threaten national resources and sovereignty.’ 

e Article 11: ‘All those who assume the roles of President of the 
Republic, Head of Government, member of the Council of Minis- 
ters, or member of the Assembly of the Representatives of the 
People, or member of any of the independent constitutional bodies 
or any senior public position, must declare their assets according to 
the provisions of the law.’ 

e Article 15: ‘Public administration is at the service of the citizens and 
the common good. It is organized and operates in accordance with 
the principles of impartiality, equality and the continuity of public 
services, and in conformity with the rules of transparency, integrity, 
efficiency and accountability.’ 

e Article 32: ‘The state guarantees the right to information and the 
right of access to information and communication networks.’ 

e Article 137: ‘Local authorities shall have the freedom to manage 
their resources freely within the budget that is allocated to them, 
in accordance with the principles of good governance and under the 
supervision of the financial judiciary.’ 

e Article 139: ‘Local authorities shall adopt the mechanisms of partic- 
ipatory democracy and the principles of open governance to ensure 
the broadest participation of citizens and of civil society in the 
preparation of development programmes and land use planning, and 
follow up on their implementation, in conformity with the law.’ 


Civil society actors and officials cited these provisions as important prin- 
ciples that provided a legal basis for their work and for persuading public 
institutions to involve citizens in public decision-making. In addition, the 
2014 Constitution guaranteed the right to participate in public affairs, 
political pluralism, free and fair elections, freedom of expression, freedom 
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of association, media freedoms and access to information, among others. 
Decree-Law No. 88 of 2011, the main legal text that regulates the creation 
and functioning of CSOs since 2011 (still in force as of writing), is also 
described by civil society as enabling their accountability efforts, as it 
largely simplifies and facilitates the creation of an association (although 
CSOs interviewed did complain of administrative obstacles in practice). 
These findings are confirmed by a 2020 survey by the Arab Network for 
Social Accountability (ANSA), which found that CSOs participating in 
the survey found that the legal framework in Tunisia enabled the exercise 
of SA (ANSA 2021). 


4.3.2 The Emergence of the Concept of Social Accountability 


The term ‘accountability’ (susa°ala) features several times in the 2014 
Constitution, the constitutional framework in force at the time the study 
was conducted. Article 15 states that ‘[p]ublic administration ... is orga- 
nized and operates ... in conformity with the rules of transparency, 
integrity, efficiency and accountability’. Article 103 refers to the judicia- 
ry’s accountability for any violations of professional standards, and article 
130 sets out the mandate of the Authority for Good Governance and the 
Fight Against Corruption, which includes ‘strengthening the principles of 
transparency, integrity and accountability’. However, accountability has 
no official definition under Tunisian law. The term is used in the 2014 
Constitution in a number of different ways and often in conjunction with 
transparency, integrity, good governance, open governance and partici- 
pation. It is also frequently used in relation to the role of Parliament in 
questioning members of government through special sessions known as 
jalsat musa°ala (accountability sessions, see ‘Amari, 2021). 

However, the term ‘social accountability’, or al-musxaln al- 
ijtimn‘iyya, makes no appearance in Tunisian law and is less common in 
civil society and public discourse. It does not appear to have been used 
at all before 2011, due to the absence of freedoms and the restrictive 
institutional and legal environment for civil society actors (ANSA 2021). 
After 2011, a large number of civil society initiatives were launched that 
centred on the themes of public participation, monitoring of public insti- 
tutions, transparency and combating corruption. Few of these used the 
term ‘social accountability’, although they would fall under the broad 
definition of SA as ‘any citizen-led action beyond elections that aims to 
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enhance the accountability of state actors’ (Vloeberghs and Bergh, 2021, 
p. 8). 

Below, we draw on Hickey and King’s (2016) useful categorisa- 
tion of SA initiatives into three main types: transparency initiatives 
aimed at increasing citizens’ access to information on public decisions; 
contentious actions, such as public demonstrations, public campaigns and 
public interest litigation; and participatory governance initiatives, aimed at 
involving citizens in decision-making processes. We provide examples of 
SA initiatives involving state institutions and civil society actors identified 
through the mapping, although this list is not intended to be exhaustive. 


Transparency Initiatives—Increasing Citizens’ Access to Information 

e Open Gov partnership: in 2014, Tunisia signed up to the Open 
Government Partnership (OGP), which promotes transparency and 
the use of new technologies to strengthen good governance (http:// 
www.ogptunisie.gov.tn/en/). Civil society representatives sit on the 
national steering committee alongside government representatives 
and monitor the implementation of the National Action Plan. 

e Platforms that enable citizens to monitor their elected representa- 
tives, such as Marsad Majles by Al Bawsala (https://majles.marsad. 
tn/fr/). 

e Initiatives that promote dialogue between elected officials and civil 
society, such as Parliament’s online platform for civil society (United 
Nations Development Programme [UNDP], 2018) and the Eselni 
platform for parliamentarians, municipal officials and civil society by 
the Action Positive association (US Embassy in Tunisia 2021). 

e Publishing information on public policies and decisions, including 
the Jasmine Foundation’s Nebni project, which promotes local 
government transparency using various tools, such as citizen 
bulletins on municipal government decisions and budgets (Jasmine 
Foundation n.d.); Al Bawsala’s Marsad Baladia, an online platform to 
publish data on municipalities (https: //baladia.marsad.tn); and the 
Open Baladiati platform to publish data relating to municipalities, an 
initiative by Onshor association (http: //openbaladiati.tn). 

e Online platforms to help the public submit access-to-information 
requests, such as the Informini platform by the Onshor association in 
partnership with the Tunisian Association of Public Auditors (Asso- 
ciation Tunisienne des Contrôleurs Publics, ATCP) (https://www. 
informini.org). 
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e Online platforms to monitor public investment projects, for example 
the Cabrane platform by the ATCP (http://www.cabrane.com). 

e Publication of citizen guides on monitoring public investment 
projects, such as those published by the ATCP (n.d.). 

e Transparency indices that evaluate the transparency of public bodies, 
including those by Al Bawsala (such as its ranking of municipali- 
ties, see Al Bawsala, n.d.-b) and ATCP (in relation to state-owned 
enterprises, see ATCP, 2016). 

e Citizen monitoring of public services, such as Mourakiboun’s 
Primary Health Care (PHC) Monitoring Initiative, which deployed 
citizen monitors to health centres to measure the quality of medical 
services and provide data to decision-makers and advocates to make 
improvements (La Presse, 2017). 

e Citizen monitoring of the extractive sector, such as the Tunisian 
Network for Transparency in Energy and Mines. This network is 
composed of 13 organisations that promote transparency in the 
extractive sector, including advocating for the government to adopt 
laws on transparency in the extractive sector (RTTEM, n.d.) 


Contentious Actions 

e Winou el Petrole, 2015: online and street campaign demanding 
transparency on Tunisia’s natural resources management. 

e Manich Msemeh, 2017: protest movement against a proposed 
amnesty for bureaucrats and businessmen accused of corruption 
under the former regime. 

e El Kamour, 2017: sit-in at an oil and gas facility in Southern Tunisia 
to demand jobs and development and a review of oil and gas 
contracts. 

e Public interest litigation: legal challenges to government decisions, 
such as I Watch’s legal challenges to ministerial decisions (e.g. 
legal action against former Prime Minister Youssef Chahed and 
former Prime Minister Elyes Fakhfakh for financial corruption, see 
Webdo.tn 19; Webdo.tn, 2020) and the Tunisian Green Network’s 
challenge to a government decree on the use of plastic packaging in 
the concrete industry. 
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Participatory Governance 

e Public consultations: the creation of a governmental online plat- 
form for consultations related to draft statutes and decrees (Tunisian 
Republic, n.d.). 
Parliamentary liaison with civil society and the public: between 2011 
and 2021, the Parliament had a dedicated contact point for civil 
society and citizens. 
Participatory budgeting: an initiative involving citizens in deciding 
how to spend a portion of the municipal budget, first launched by 
the association Action Associative (n.d.). 
Participatory annual development plan: a programme led by the 
Ministry of Local Affairs requiring all municipalities to include 
participatory mechanisms in their annual investment planning 
process (Ministère de l’Interieur, 2016). 
Citizen charters used by various Tunisian CSOs such as Jamaity, the 
ATCP and the Jasmine Foundation. 
Citizen score cards, community score cards and other participa- 
tory tools for monitoring and evaluating public services, used by 
International Alert (health sector, see International Alert, 2021); 
the Jasmine Foundation (municipalities and local development, see 
Jasmine Foundation 2017); the Tunisian General Labour Union 
(Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail, UGTT), Tunisia’s largest 
trade union federation funded by the Global Partnership on Social 
Accountability (GPSA); and article 19, also funded by the GPSA, on 
citizen participation in monitoring and evaluating public health and 
education investments (see ARTICLE19, 2014). 


While the term ‘accountability’ is commonly used in government docu- 
ments, public debate and the civil society arena, the term ‘social account- 
ability’ is used less frequently (see, for example, INLUCC, 2020b; Al 
Bawsala, n.d.-a; Instance d’Accés à l’Information [INAI], n.d.; “Al- 
Siyasa”, 2001). Its earliest visible uses in the Tunisian context can be 
back traced to the World Bank’s Programme d’Appui à la Relance 
Economique (PARE) in 2011-2013, which introduced various mecha- 
nisms for participatory citizen evaluation of public services, as well as the 
issuing of governmental decrees on participatory monitoring,! making 
Tunisia ‘the first country in the region ... to adopt an official policy on 
the performances of public services’ (Espace Manager, 2013). 
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However, this programme was not cited by any of the research partic- 
ipants, which suggests that it was not significant in popularising the 
concept of SA. Instead, several civil society actors stated that SA became 
a concept of relevance to Tunisian civil society with the launch of 
the Tamkeen project by the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP, n.d.) in 2015. As one public finance expert who worked on the 
programme explained, ‘There were many [SA] experiences like partici- 
patory budgeting before 2014 but they didn’t specifically refer to social 
accountability. They mainly focused on participation because people had 
been excluded from so long from decision-making’ (expert consultant to 
the UNDP on social accountability, personal communication, 16 August 
2021, online). 

The Tamkeen programme’s declared objectives centre on building 
civil society capacity, with the second objective being to ‘give [CSOs] 
the necessary skills for their active participation in the domain of social 
accountability [vedevabilité sociale] and the fight against corruption’ by 
‘finalising the implementation of the legal and institutional framework’ 
and creating ‘islands of integrity at the local or sectoral level’ (UNDP, 
n.d.). The programme refers to SA in association with ‘the fight against 
corruption’ and development, with these three being linked repeatedly 
throughout programme documents. The programme focused largely on 
the demand side of governance by strengthening the role of civil society in 
activating legal and institutional frameworks through monitoring, aware- 
ness-raising and engaging citizens in decision-making. However, it also 
worked on the supply side of accountability by seeking to strengthen 
institutional and legal frameworks on combating corruption. As the first 
large-scale programme on SA, it is seen as having introduced the term to 
the Tunisian context and popularised its usage among civil society actors 
and officials. 


4.4 MEANINGS: FROM CONSTITUTIONAL 
IDEAL TO APPLIED CONCEPT 


Social accountability (al-mus®@ ala al-ijtima‘tyya) lends itself to multiple 
meanings. The term contains the word musa’ala (accountability), which 
is interpreted in different ways. As several interviewees mentioned, the 
term occurs in the 2014 Tunisian Constitution, but no national defini- 
tion exists. There is confusion among officials, civil society actors and 
ordinary citizens about what musa°ala entails. Often, there is an overlap 
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between the use of musa°ala, which carries the notion of answerability— 
being questioned and required to provide answers—and muhasaba, which 
means being held liable and carries more punitive connotations. In Arabic, 
muhasaba is etymologically linked to muhasabat (financial accounting) 
and is used to refer to bodies that carry out legal and financial account- 
ability, such as the Court of Auditors (da@irat al-muhasabat). Musa’aln 
and muhbasaba are often used interchangeably, both in official documents 
and among CSO officers. As one civil society activist noted, ‘Political offi- 
cials are scared of the term musa°ala, as if we will judge them. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean the citizen will judge you, that if they monitor your 
work, they will sanction you or place pressure on you’ (representative of 
ANSA, FGD, 23 June 2021). 

Here is a selection of the definitions put forward by civil society 
activists when discussing accountability and SA: 


‘Accountability is about two things — about state institutions’ respect 
for the law and their performance ... meaning delivering for citizens’ 
(project coordinator I Watch, 21 June 2021, in person). 

e ‘A set of tools that citizens can use to influence decisions and 
improve public services and policies’ (project coordinator Jasmine 
Foundation, 2 September 2021, online). 

e ‘Social accountability is any accountability initiative initiated outside 
state institutions’ (project coordinator I Watch, personal communi- 
cation, 21 June 2021, in person). 

e ‘Social accountability is the bridge that will take us to transparency 

. and fighting corruption’ (representative of ANSA, FGD). 

e ‘Accountability ... is when the ordinary citizen is able to ask the 
state, whatever their rank, to account for their actions, whether the 
prime minister, head of state, judge, no matter what, they are all 
subject to accountability of all kinds’ (lawyer and co-founder of 
Tunisia Green Network, personal communication, 29 June 2021, 
in person). 

e ‘Accountability is a type of support for officials — having a citizen 

who is aware, who has the right mechanisms of accountability, who 

knows how to deal with a problem or issue’ (Access to Information 

Authority [INAI] ambassador for Freedom of Information, FGD). 
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Meanwhile, definitions proposed by government officials tended to focus 
on accountability as a means to make governmental action more effective 
and facilitate the work of public institutions: 


e ‘The decision-maker has a duty to respond to the demand for justi- 
fication of the decisions taken or decisions not taken — why did/ 
didn’t you decide this? ... Today to ensure we can attract investors 
and bring investment, we need to emphasise this kind of governance 
... All economies have to guarantee this governance ... alongside 
participation, efficiency, transparency, etc.’ (director General of the 
Ministry of Local Affairs, FGD). 

e ‘The aim is to build a relationship of transparency between insti- 
tution and citizen. The more transparent it is, the more citizens 
reduce their questions’ (board member, Action Positive, Tunisia 
Accountability in Politics Programme, FGD). 


44.1 The Multiple Meanings of Accountability 


Below, we distinguish further between local actors’ understanding of 
accountability. In particular, we explore the various understandings of 
SA encountered during our fieldwork. We detail the main elements that 
feature in local actors’ discourse on accountability and SA, organised in 
the order in which they were most frequently cited in the FGD. 


Led by Civil Society and/or Citizens 

The main common element that distinguishes SA from other forms of 
accountability, as viewed by research participants, is that it is led by civil 
society and citizens. SA depends primarily on civic engagement, unlike 
other forms of accountability such as political or legal accountability, 
which are implemented and led by official institutions, such as parlia- 
mentary oversight of government, as a form of political accountability, 
or the role of public audit bodies and courts, as a form of legal account- 
ability. Notably, SA is also a term used more commonly by civil society 
than officials. While the term ‘social accountability’ appeared in the 
discourse of civil society actors—both among those interviewed and in the 
civil society documentation reviewed during the desk research—govern- 
ment documents do not use the term ‘social accountability’ but rather 
refer to ‘transparency’, ‘open governance’ and other, related terms (see, 
for example, INLUCC, 2020a; Open Government Partnership Tunisia, 
n.d.-b). 
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Targeted at Public Institutions 

Secondly, SA is seen as being focused on the accountability of state insti- 
tutions, rather than non-state actors, such as the private sector. All the 
examples of SA given by research participants centred around efforts 
to bring about accountability by public bodies or officials. This raises 
the question of whether and how citizens can hold private companies 
accountable, for example, for environmental harm or failure to respect 
their legal obligations where the state does not take action. 

SA initiatives in Tunisia in 2011-2021 focused on a very wide range 
of public institutions. Our research revealed two trends. First, a strong 
focus on local state institutions, particularly municipalities. A vast number 
of SA initiatives targeted municipalities, such as participatory budgeting, 
citizen score cards, town hall meetings, online information platforms, 
etc. This appears to be due to the proximity of local government and 
ease of access to it. As activists explained, municipalities are more easily 
accessed because of dense social ties at the local level and the proximity 
of local officials. Local decisions, programmes and budgets can also be 
more easily monitored given their proximity and visibility, e.g. spending 
on local infrastructure projects. In contrast, civil society actors found it 
more difficult to locate points of access in central ministries, which are 
seen as more opaque and harder to access. In addition, the political settle- 
ments—or ‘balance or distribution of power between contending social 
groups and social classes’ (Di John & Putzel, 2009, p. 4)—that regulate 
local government institutions appear to be easier to shift than those in 
other sectors.” Finally, it is easier for CSOs to create public pressure on 
officials at the local level using relatively simple and cheap means, such as 
local Facebook groups, local radio and public protests. 

Second, SA initiatives in Tunisia in 2011-2021 appeared to be mainly 
focused on elected officials but less so on bureaucrats. This may be 
because bureaucratic officials are more difficult to access and engage with, 
or because they are not seen as the real decision-makers. However, civil 
society actors appeared to have begun shifting their strategies to focus 
more on engaging the public administration. This is particularly the case 
for SA initiatives at the local level, which are increasingly engaging with 
municipal general secretaries (chief executives). As one former civil society 
activist (who was an elected municipal councillor at the time of the study) 
noted, 
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A very important point ... is that we didn’t involve and develop the local 
administration. Today we’re talking about open data, open gov, social 
accountability, we’re working on this in civil society. But elected officials 
are not the implementors, we set strategies and policies. Implementation 
is the role of the administration. Thus, we need to work on the adminis- 
tration ... Progress needs to go in parallel between municipal officials and 
administration, so that they go in the same direction and not in conflict’. 
(representative of ANSA, FGD) 


Accountability as the Duty to Give Answers 

A third common element in civil society’s and officials’ conceptions of 
accountability is that accountability essentially means requiring officials 
to answer for their actions. It is seen as the right of citizens to demand 
explanations regarding public decision-making and the corresponding 
obligation of officials to provide these. Research participants described 
accountability as being about ‘citizens asking questions’, ‘seeking infor- 
mation’ and ‘requesting officials to explain’ (FGD participants). As one 
civil society activist explained, ‘When we said we would hold the mayor 
to account [sa] ... [he thought] we were going to try him! We just 
want to clarify things for public opinion, sit with you and clarify things 
for people. That’s all’ (INAI ambassador for Freedom of Information, 
FGD). 

However, as the accountability literature highlights, accountability is 
composed of two components: answerability, ‘making power holders 
explain and give reasons for their actions’, and enforcement, ‘ensuring 
that poor or immoral performance is punished in some way’ (Hickey & 
Mohan, 2008, p. 236). While research participants frequently mentioned 
answerability, there was little mention of enforcement. Overall, there were 
three different ways of thinking about how SA relates to the enforceability 
of legal obligations. 

The first approach sees SA mechanisms as alternative mechanisms to 
obtain compliance with legal frameworks without imposing legal sanc- 
tions. For example, a large CSO working on access to information at the 
municipal level at first used litigation as a central plank of its strategy. 
However, it soon concluded that the legal route was lengthy, expensive 
and ineffective, after INAP’s decisions in its favour were ignored by some 
public bodies. The association shifted its efforts from applying legal pres- 
sure to applying reputational pressure, creating a national transparency 
index that rated municipalities’ level of transparency. This was found 
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to be a far more effective tool for enforcing access-to-information laws 
than litigation, since it exposed municipalities to reputational pressure. 
Thus, CSOs pursue SA as a shorter and more effective means to exact 
accountability through informal sanctions, such as public disaffection and 
reputational pressure, while abandoning the idea of obtaining compliance 
through legal sanctions, seeing the latter as implausible or ineffec- 
tive. Here, SA tools operate in parallel with traditional accountability 
mechanisms. 

A second way of thinking about how SA relates to enforceability of 
legal obligations is to see it as a means to implement legal frameworks 
and enforce legal sanctions. Thus, the role of SA here is to reinforce and 
activate legal mechanisms, rather than bypassing or despairing of them 
altogether. Peruzzotti and Smulovitz define SA in the following terms, 
‘Social mechanisms constitute an alternative mechanism for imposing 
costs on political actors and are a necessary condition for the operation 
of those institutional mechanisms that have mandatory sanctioning capac- 
ities’ (2006, p. 26, our emphasis). This understanding is adopted by, for 
example, Tunisian whistle-blower associations such as I Watch (www.iwa 
tch.tn/ar), which use accountability tools—such as litigation, investiga- 
tive reports, monitoring of natural resource contracts and social media 
campaigns—as a means of pressuring the state to enforce legal frame- 
works and impose sanctions on individuals or institutions. Thus, some 
civil society actors framed SA as a method for ‘activating’ the implemen- 
tation of laws and sanctions. Here, SA tools operate as a way to help 
enforce traditional accountability mechanisms. 

A third way is to see SA as being distinct from but complemen- 
tary to legal sanctions. In this view, SA tools can be utilised alongside 
other tools involving legally enforceable sanctions. SA mechanisms here 
are seen as helping ‘enrich and support the effectiveness of legal sanc- 
tions’, where ‘legal mechanisms and social accountability mechanisms 
can provide different tools in the toolbox of activists to help get state 
institutions to deliver on their promises and obligations’ (expert consul- 
tant to the UNDP on social accountability, personal communication, 
16 August 2021, online). Here, SA tools operate to reinforce traditional 
accountability mechanisms. 
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Accountability as Citizens’ Access to and Participation 

in Decision-Making 

A fourth common element in discussions on accountability was the notion 
that citizen participation is key to accountability. When asked how they 
understood accountability, both civil society actors and officials at the 
local and national levels focused on citizens’ right to be consulted by 
decision-makers and effectively participate in decision-making by putting 
forward their needs and demands, proposing solutions and monitoring 
the implementation of decisions. In the context of a transition from 
an authoritarian system in which there were few institutional spaces for 
ordinary citizens to express demands freely and seek to influence public 
policies, the post-revolution period saw citizens and civil society demand 
to be included in decision-making through a variety of forms, from 
street protests and sit-ins to media and online campaigns. In addition, 
in a context in which institutional mechanisms for accountability and 
levels of trust in state institutions were weak, the role of the citizen 
in holding public institutions to account becomes even more central. 
Accountability, thus, requires citizens to be active agents throughout 
public decision-making processes. As one research participant stated, 


Accountability is the process of moving from a situation where the citizen 
isn’t exercising influence or oversight, isn’t represented or participating, 
or aware of public policies and their implementation to a citizen who 
is following, participating, influencing positively, understanding. It means 
moving from a dictatorship where the citizen is just a statistic to a 
system where the citizen influences public policies at all stages. (project 
coordinator Nebni Local Citizens’ Observatory, Bizerte, FGD) 


Participation is thus a central element of SA initiatives by national 
and international NGOs working in Tunisia in 2011-2021. Participa- 
tory budgeting by organisations such as Action Associative, for example, 
involved citizens in holding local governments to account and setting 
priorities for local public spending through a process of public deliber- 
ation. Organisations such as International Alert used SA methods such 
as citizen evaluations of public services as tools for highlighting inequal- 
ities in access to public services and placing citizens at the centre of 
public decision-making. International Alert’s citizen evaluation of public 
healthcare in the Southern region of Tataouine defines SA as ‘genuine 
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societal participation in all the stages of decision-making and implemen- 
tation’ (2019, p. 18). Similarly, ANSA states that ‘[s]ocial accountability 
goes beyond [public institutions] simply justifying activities, actions and 
outcomes and takes into account citizens’ participation and especially the 
monitoring of local public authorities by citizens’ (2021, p. 4). 

In discussions with civil society actors, SA is seen as key to building a 
new relationship of trust between the state and citizens through partic- 
ipation, enabling citizens to monitor and take part in decision-making 
processes. This, in turn, is closely tied to the idea of generating a sense 
of public ownership of public decisions and policies and, ultimately, of 
the state itself. By opening up decision-making processes to citizens, SA 
initiatives that focus on citizen participation are seen as providing part of 
the solution to the crisis in trust between citizens and the state, which is 
so profound that it undermines the notion of citizenship and belonging. 
As one anti-corruption activist put it, 


When you feel a sense of injustice, when you have no mechanisms for 
obtaining your rights, you do not feel you belong to the state. You no 
longer feel belonging to that state, and this is what makes many people 
say, why do our youth leave? Simply because they do not feel a sense of 
belonging, of ownership of this country, of this earth, and they no longer 
feel any social solidarity. (lawyer and co-founder of Tunisia Green Network, 
personal communication, 29 June 2021, in person) 


Accountability as Transparency 

The fifth common element in defining accountability is transparency. 
When discussing accountability, civil society actors frequently referred to 
three related elements: 


e Access to information (nafadh lil ma‘lüma): accountability is 
obtained through citizens having access to information on how 
public decisions are made and how public funds are spent. 

e Monitoring (vaqaba): accountability is obtained through citizens’ 
continuous monitoring of decision-making processes in order to 
hold officials responsible for decisions and their outcomes, and to 
expose wrongdoing. 

e Transparency (shafafiyya): citizens’ ability to access information on 
decisions by the government and state institutions and the creation 
of channels of communication between the government and citizens. 
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Here, accountability is seen as requiring the state to divulge infor- 
mation to citizens and enable them to have access to decision-making 
processes. The three elements outlined above were all mentioned in rela- 
tion to the fight against corruption, an issue that dominates public debate 
in Tunisia. In this context, the widespread nature of corruption calls for 
transparency as a first step to exacting accountability. When discussing 
accountability, civil society actors frequently returned to the idea of SA 
as a set of tools or mechanisms for monitoring public decision-making 
in order to prevent the misuse of public authority, such as corrup- 
tion in public procurement, demands for bribes when accessing public 
services and the awarding of public jobs based on personal relations or 
bribes. As mentioned above, it is the inability of traditional account- 
ability mechanisms—e.g. legal frameworks, internal regulations, financial 
controls, judicial processes, elections, etc.—to ensure that public institu- 
tions behave in a fair and honest way that makes SA mechanisms necessary. 
As one civil society activist stated, ‘Social accountability is the bridge that 


will take us to transparency ... and fighting corruption’ (representative of 
ANSA, FGD). 


Accountability as the Rule of Law 

A sixth element used to define accountability is the concept of the rule 
of law. Accountability is often described by civil society actors as a central 
element of a system of government based on the rule of law (dawlat 
al-qanūn). In the aftermath of a revolution that was driven by anger at 
vast inequalities and the usurpation of state resources by regime allies, it 
is unsurprising that dawlat al-ganün is primarily defined by civil society 
actors as equality before the law: state institutions, public officials and 
ordinary citizens are all subject to the law, and the law is implemented 
equally, regardless of status. As one civil society activist stated, 


You cannot talk about a state based on the rule of law and its institutions 
without accountability ... a state that respects the hierarchy of legal texts 
in form and content respects the Constitution’s supremacy in form and 
content, where the one who has the authority to do something does it, and 
the one who does not have the authority to do something doesn’t do it, 
and everyone who exceeds these powers must be held accountable. (lawyer 
and co-founder of Tunisia Green Network, personal communication, 29 
June 2021, in person) 
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Accountability as Decent Public Service Provision 

An alternative conception of accountability held by some civil society 
actors is accountability as a means to improve public service provision and 
make it more just. Both civil society actors and public officials defined 
accountability as being key to achieving public services that meet citi- 
zens’ needs. Accordingly, SA was seen as ‘a set of tools that citizens can 
use to improve public services and policies in line with their needs and 
demands’ (project coordinator Jasmine Foundation, personal communi- 
cation, 2 September 2021, online). In this sense, accountability is seen to 
improve several aspects of service provision, including: 


e Equality: accountability as a means to ensure equal access to public 
service provision for all citizens, without discrimination or privilege. 

e Quality: accountability as a means to improve the quality of public 
services by monitoring the use of public funds and the management 
of public services and infrastructure, thus reducing corruption and 
fraud. 

e Responsiveness: accountability as a means to direct public institu- 
tions to respond to the demands and changing needs of citizens. 
As one activist noted, ‘When it comes to accountability, we want to 
help with the efficiency of the political process. In the end it’s about 
how to ensure our budget of one million [dinars] or whatever we 
have goes to priorities. This is what it’s about’ (project coordinator 
Al Bawsala, FGD). 

e Effectiveness: accountability as a set of mechanisms to help inform 
decision-making so that policies will reflect real needs, as opposed to 
decisions imposed from above, which fail to solve problems or are 
not accepted by the public. 

e Efficiency: accountability as a means of achieving greater efficiency in 
the provision of services or the implementation of policies by iden- 
tifying problems in the design and delivery of services and enabling 
the timely adjustment of services or policies to citizens’ needs. As 
one administrative official explained, 


We municipalities ... try to make participatory sessions succeed 
because through them we can achieve an efficient and effective 
programme. There is no point proposing non-effective projects that 
get stuck later in implementation with citizens ... When we have 
participation from the beginning, we target what the citizen wants ... 
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and we don’t get stuck later in implementation, because the citizen 
accepts it’. (board member Action Positive, Tunisia Accountability in 
Politics Programme, FGD) 


4.5 MOBILISATION METHODS: CIVIL SOCIETY 
STRATEGIES TO MOVE FROM CONCEPT TO ACTION 


This section analyses the strategies used by citizens and civil society groups 
to exact accountability, organised in the order in which they were most 
frequently cited in the focus group. It examines the strategies used to 
engage other citizens, mobilise officials and ensure the latter’s fulfilment 
of their commitments. 


4.5.1 Mobilising Officials 


Between 2011 and 2021, civil society actors used a variety of different 
strategies to engage officials, which changed over time through iterative 
processes of learning. Civil society groups used a range of (a) persua- 
sive and (b) coercive methods. They deployed these methods in different 
ways according to the nature of the local context in which they were 
operating and the official or institution in question. They also differed 
in their approach: some adopted a ‘friendly’ approach, relying purely on 
persuasive methods, some used coercive methods, while others used a 
combination of the two, depending on the response of public officials. 
While the choice of mobilisation methods is important, civil society 
actors also emphasised the importance of the existence of political will 
to engage on the part of public officials. The presence of individual 
officials within public institutions who were receptive to civic initiatives 
was seen as an important condition to the success and sustainability of 
accountability initiatives. While civic initiatives were occasionally able to 
force a change in government policy through coercive methods, sustain- 
able change towards greater accountability was seen to require identifying 
and cooperating with public officials who were supportive of change. 
An example of this is access-to-information requests. An association that 
worked on submitting access-to-information requests to public institu- 
tions and tracking compliance with the legal obligation to respond to 
these requests found that many institutions did not comply and that 
simply highlighting failure was not sufficient to bring about compliance. 
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The association found that when it shifted its approach to working with 
officials within these institutions to identify reasons for failure to comply 
with access-to-information requests and developing strategies to remedy 
these failures, these institutions were subsequently more likely to comply 
with such requests. This also required civil society actors to understand 
the political economy of specific public institutions, identify and engage 
allies, and develop strategies to overcome resistance or other obstacles to 
accountability. 

Why some officials cooperate with SA initiatives and some do not 
was largely seen as being a question of individual values. Civil society 
actors described their allies within public institutions as being motivated 
by a personal commitment to accountability, rather than simply interests 
or incentives. This was expressed in various instances through officials’ 
efforts to promote accountability even at the expense of their material 
interests. This echoes findings in the literature, which has moved away 
from a focus on ‘incentives’ to one on the role of ideas in shaping elite 
behaviour (Hickey, 2013). This led many associations to adopt a ‘go 
with the grain’ approach of working primarily with officials or institu- 
tions where political will already existed. This supports the notion of ‘a 
sandwich strategy’ formulated by Fox, which argues that in order to break 
‘low-accountability traps’ and overcome resistance to accountability, pro- 
change actors in society need to empower pro-change actors within the 
state, ‘thereby triggering a virtuous circle ... of mutual empowerment’ 
(Fox, 2015, p. 356). However, other associations engaged using both 
persuasive and coercive methods, as discussed below. 


Persuasion 

While civil society actors in Tunisia insist on their right to demand 
accountability and use a range of methods to do so, many of those 
involved in the study argued that purely ‘hostile’ tactics are less effec- 
tive at exacting accountability. Several noted that when they first began 
working on accountability, they had adopted a confrontational approach 
but soon realised this would not be effective. As one community organiser 
noted, 


The methodology [in the beginning] assumed a confrontational relation- 
ship. We see the citizen as having rights over state institutions. The citizen 
is above the institutions of the state ... This is how we started off but little 
by little, we realised that, to be honest, we are in the Tunisian context, it 
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is not the French, Canadian or American context. We noticed many times 
that when we go with a logic of confrontation and force, officials don’t 
engage. It’s a logic of power and status, they want to show, ‘I’m stronger 
than you’. (board member El Comita, personal communication, 19 August 
2021, online) 


Even organisations that used largely ‘hostile’ methods such as public liti- 
gation say that they also used persuasive methods when, for instance, they 
found that public officials or institutions actually wanted to comply with 
their legal obligations but were unable to due to lack of resources. As one 
activist from the organisation I Watch, known for its frequent litigation 
against public officials and institutions, explained: 


We used to use very confrontational methods, which we’re known for. 
But then we found that this isn’t a solution. You can’t get into a fight 
with a municipality in Tataouine, for instance, because it did something 
wrong. I should show it how to do it right, how to write their internal 
rules of procedure, how to do a public tender. Instead of reporting them 
for not having a website and respecting access-to-information rules, I can 
create a website for them. So, we have a new approach since 2019, which 
is to build partnerships with institutions ... focused on training for their 
personnel, etc. ... So we moved from confrontation to support [accompag- 
nement |. (project coordinator I Watch, personal communication, 21 June 
2021, online) 


The following are the persuasive methods CSOs used to engage officials 
(organised according to the frequency with which they were mentioned 
in the focus group discussion): 


Drawing on Personal Relations. Civil society actors noted that 
engagement with officials is usually mediated through personal 
relationships based on friendship, ideological or partisan affinity, 
regional belonging or kinship ties. For instance, one civil society 
activist from a network of associations noted that it is important for 
any association to be composed of activists from a range of ideolog- 
ical backgrounds so that they can mobilise officials from their own 
political orientation through personal relationships. However, while 
recognising the highly personalist and, in many cases, clientelist 
nature of relations between officials and citizens, civil society actors 
were also critical of these modes of interaction as ultimately being 
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counterproductive to accountability. As one civil society activist 
noted, ‘m not sure we can say we succeeded in social account- 
ability because our cooperation [with state officials] became through 
personal friendships [muhabbat] so the people we got used to seeing 
always came because they knew us’ (co-founder Min Hakki Nsaalek 
accountability network of NGOs, FGD). 
Emphasising the Benefits of Cooperation. Both civil society actors 
and officials pointed to the need to look at the interaction between 
officials and citizens or civil society as a win-win situation or 
exchange. When seeking to engage officials in SA initiatives, many 
activists frame their discourse around the benefits it could bring, 
such as helping officials find solutions to problems, strengthening 
public ownership of decisions, making implementation of deci- 
sions easier and more efficient and building trust. As one local 
official explained, ‘Officials want to solve problems, that’s their 
objective ... If you will accompany me and stay with me until 
I solve my problem, I will extend my hand to you’ (municipal 
administrator El Mourouj municipality, FGD). State institutions 
are perceived as needing civil society support due to their lack 
of resources. In a context of economic crisis, civil society is able 
to ‘offer a product or a service that is free’ for under-resourced 
state institutions (project coordinator I Watch, personal communi- 
cation, 21 June 2021, online). These resources include providing 
training for officials, hiring experts to provide expertise to public 
institutions, designing websites and other communication tools, 
facilitating participatory processes and observing public procurement 
and recruitment processes to give them more legitimacy in the eyes 
of the public. 

Some civil society groups have thus shifted their discourse to 
framing SA as a source of assistance to officials. As one activist noted, 


Accountability is a process of support [accompagnement]. In our 
project with parliamentarians and mayors, that’s what we called it. 
There was a conflict in the beginning with them, there was that 
mentality that we are seeking to sanction them [muhasaba]. We said 
no, it’s accountability, it is about supporting you. As a decision- 
maker, you can’t know everything. We give you information. (project 
coordinator Al Bawsala, FGD) 
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This more ‘supportive’ approach to engaging officials was also 
emphasised by a number of civil society activists, who concluded 
from their experience that a persuasive approach was conducive to 
exacting accountability: 


You need as a civil society representative to make the official feel 
comfortable, that you’re not coming to sanction them at all. On 
the contrary. You need to make them feel ... that you’re going to 
reduce the pressure on them and [help them deal with] all those 
people shouting outside their door ... In the beginning, officials 
closed the door to civil society but when they found many prob- 
lems, they reopened the door. They realised we can help them ... We 
need to not accuse them. We have nothing against officials (project 
coordinator Munadhara Initiative, FGD) 


Signing Partnership Agreements. Establishing official agreements 
with public institutions was also an important means of securing 
commitment by public institutions to engage with SA initiatives a 
period of time (see, for example, INAI, 2019). Such agreements 
bring benefits to both sides. Public officials can use them to improve 
their public image and demonstrate to the public their commit- 
ment to ‘good governance’ and citizen participation. For civil society 
groups, they provide access to public institutions and a way to insti- 
tutionalise the relationship by setting out each side’s obligations and 
procedures for cooperation (see Sect. 4.8.5 for more details). 
Building Credibility. An important factor in whether officials 
engage with a CSO or not is its credibility. Having a strong public 
reputation, media visibility or partnerships with international donors 
are all factors that help civil society secure official engagement. As 
one activist noted, “The first question an official asks when you invite 
them is, who are you? So, your team needs to have strong capacity, 
skills to engage in dialogue with officials and understand the topic 
well and have clear messages or demands’ (co-founder of Min Hakki 
Nsaalek accountability network of NGOs, FGD). Another strategy 
is to form civil society coalitions centred on common initiatives in 
order to give them greater weight when engaging officials. As one 
civil society activist stated, ‘If you’re alone, your impact is weaker. 
If you work together, as a number of associations ... this makes the 
official take you seriously and continue working with you’ (ibid.). 
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Training. Civil society groups also seek to demonstrate to officials 
the benefits of cooperating with them by offering training on tech- 
nical issues (public finance rules, planning processes, etc.) and ‘soft 
skills’ such as communication and conflict resolution. This is particu- 
larly common at the local level, where civil society have trained newly 
elected municipal councils, given their lack of experience. 


Coercion 
Civil society actors also resorted to more coercive methods to put pressure 
on officials to cooperate with SA initiatives. These include the following: 


Mobilising Legal Arguments. One tactic is to draw on the legal 
framework to remind officials of their legal obligations to engage 
with civil society and account for their actions. As one activist 
explained, ‘We have a constitution and laws that allow citizens to 
defend their rights and we often start with that’ (project coordinator 
Nebni Local Citizens’ Observatory, Bizerte, FGD). Being familiar 
with the legal framework and having access to legal expertise is thus 
an important resource for civil society actors. 

Mainstream Media. Civil society groups frequently use mainstream 
media, both local and national, to put pressure on officials to engage 
with civil society or fulfil commitments. Methods include press 
releases, press conferences, open letters, media interviews and hiring 
communications companies to help them with media outreach. 
Social Media. Social media constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant methods used by citizens to put pressure on officials. Ordinary 
citizens and civil society groups use Facebook, in particular, to 
engage directly with officials and demand accountability. Many 
public institutions have Facebook pages where they post news and 
developments. This provides citizens with a platform to pose ques- 
tions. Elected and administrative officials often publicly respond, 
particularly at the municipal level, given that these platforms have 
a large audience. 

Petitions. Civil society groups and citizens frequently used petitions 
to create pressure on officials to respond to their demands. Citi- 
zens and civil society groups often create informal online public or 
written petitions with the aim of pressuring public officials to meet 
with them and engage with their demands. Petition campaigns often 
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began with mobilising around a specific issue on social media or in 
public spaces such as cafes, before launching a petition on the issue, 
then using the pressure created by the petition to secure a meeting 
with an official to negotiate demands. These kinds of methods were 
frequently used to raise issues at municipal level, such as demands or 
grievances around infrastructure, public hygiene and environmental 
issues. 

Street Mobilisation. Citizens and civil society groups frequently 
used protests and sit-ins as a means to apply public pressure. This 
was seen to be easier at the regional and local than at the national 
level because of the proximity and accessibility of regional and local 
officials. However, where social mobilisation was large enough, it 
has been able to shift national policies to some extent, such as the 
El Kamour protests in 2017-2020 (Cherif, 2017; Lassoued, 2020) 
and Manich Msemeh protests in 2016-2017 (Riahi, 2018). 
Mobilising more Senior Officials. One method used by CSOs 
when officials were unresponsive was to enlist the help of officials 
more senior in their hierarchy, whether within a public institution 
(e.g. a minister in relation to a mayor) or within the official’s party. 
This is seen as an effective tool to pressure officials to cooperate. 
Mobilising Donor Relations. Some civil society groups utilised 
their relationships with international donor by asking them to raise 
an issue with officials in order to get the latter to engage with their 
demands. 

Litigation. This is a central strategy for some organisations but 
is used by only a minority of the organisations interviewed—three 
out of 10—due to the complexity of legal procedures, the costs 
involved and the perception that litigation is slow and ineffective 
or less effective than other methods. 


4.5.2 Mobilising Citizens 


The public participation literature suggests that how opportunities for 
participation are communicated and publicised to citizens is critical to the 
success of participatory initiatives (Hickey & King, 2016). Civil society 
actors interviewed described using a range of methods that are selected 
depending on who is being mobilised, since ‘each audience has its own 
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tool’ (board member El Comita, Sidi Hssine, FGD). The methods used 
by civil society to mobilise citizens are summarised below. 

Mobilising Key Individuals. According to activists, effective mobili- 
sation depends greatly on the social capital of the individuals doing the 
mobilising. Being able to mobilise others to act to demand accountability 
is seen to require skills to mobilise—for instance, gained through past 
experiences of activism—reputational resources and the ability to draw on 
strong social ties. These resources can derive from the individual’s profes- 
sional status, family ties, organisational ties or record of past civic activism, 
among others. As a civil society activist noted, 


The charisma of the person who mobilises is very important ... Each 
area has figures who have status and who, when they write any post, are 
followed by people in the area. It is those people who can mobilise others 
and put pressure on officials to change their decisions (project coordinator 
Munadhara Initiative, FGD) 


In some instances, possessing bridging capital—the ability to access people 
and networks across different cleavages (e.g. social, ideological, etc.) that 
may exist in a locality—is seen as being important for mobilising citizens. 
As a civil society activist noted, 


How we choose our local observers depends on a number of factors. They 
have to have a number of years of activism in local civil society. This is 
the most important, so that they have experience and networks. Political 
impartiality is also important — at the local level, this is a very sensitive 
issue, because people know each other locally. So you need to work with 
someone who is able to talk to and engage everyone. (project coordinator 
Al Bawsala, personal communication, 31 August 2021, online) 


Longevity. Time also emerged as an important factor in the success of SA 
initiatives. In order to mobilise citizens, civil society organisations need to 
build credibility with citizens by establishing a steady presence, building 
their expertise on specific themes and demonstrating visible achievements. 
In the light of the explosion in the number of civil society organisations 
and civic initiatives after the revolution, civil society organisations report 
that citizens have become more selective when engaging with civic initia- 
tives. After an initial period of enthusiasm for all that was related to citizen 
participation, the allure of participatory mechanisms appears to have worn 
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off. The continued deep distrust of the state and the resilience of author- 
itarian structures and mechanisms demonstrate that SA needs to be seen 
as a long-term process rather than a set of short-term interventions. As 
the president of one organisation observed, 


There are still deep effects from decades of dictatorship. We are still 
working on rebuilding citizens’ trust even in their own power to change 
something ... So, you have to work on the psychological and social levels to 
build a belief in the power of collective action (board member El Comita, 
personal communication, 19 August 2021, online) 


However, a key obstacle frequently mentioned by civil society actors is 
the project-based funding model, which does not permit the sort of long- 
term community engagement and social mobilisation needed to build 
accountability. 

Achieving Concrete Wins for Local Communities. An important 
method to engage citizens is showing concrete wins. In areas and neigh- 
bourhoods without strong CSOs, it is particularly important to show 
citizens who have little direct experience of collective action that it can 
achieve results. Results, even if small, can thus have a snowball effect and 
help activists engage the public beyond a small core of activists. As one 
activist explained, 


At first when we started to work, citizens were apathetic, but then when 
they see victories and results, they become more interested, start to 
demand and participate more. This strengthens a reflex of accountability 
because it’s not a theoretical concept, it’s something they can see. (board 
member Min Hakki Nsaalek accountability network of NGOs, FGD) 


Social Media. Social media is a central part of civil society groups’ 
outreach strategy to citizens. The most widely used tool by far is Face- 
book, used by nearly 70% of the Tunisian population (Kemp, 2021). 
Social media may be used as a standalone tool or as a pathway to gaining 
coverage in mainstream media. As one activist explained, 


The most frequent tool we use is Facebook. We post on Facebook pages 
with a large reach. When you raise an issue or a problem, and this happened 
many times, local radios pick it up and invite you to a talk show, and this 
gets citizens’ attention (project coordinator Munadhara Initiative, FGD) 
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Direct Engagement in Public Spaces. Activists also emphasise the 
importance of face-to-face engagement, particularly with certain groups 
like older people and in working-class neighbourhoods where there is a 
higher population density. The most popular techniques include inviting 
citizens to events using loudspeakers in busy public spaces, speaking to 
people in cafes and conducting ‘micro-trottoirs’ (street interviews) to 
gather people’s views on a specific issue. Many organisations cite these as 
a useful means of making themselves known to the public, getting people 
engaged in specific issues, informing them about a particular event such 
as a town hall meeting and collecting contact details for future activities. 

Maintaining Momentum. In addition to results, another important 
factor in citizen engagement is returning to citizens to report on progress 
and explain whether and how their initial participation has led to change. 
Such dialogue is seen as critical to strengthening trust between citizens 
and CSOs, especially in a context of a lack of trust. 


4.6 RESPONSES: REACTIONS FROM AUTHORITIES 
TO SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY INITIATIVES 


The proliferation of SA initiatives to make state officials and institu- 
tions more responsive raises the question of how state representatives 
have responded to such efforts. One obvious question is to what 
extent accountability has been institutionalised. However, determining 
the degree to which SA mechanisms have been institutionalised is tricky. 
The sheer array of initiatives and the speed at which new mechanisms 
emerged in the Tunisian context in 2011-2021 make it challenging to 
evaluate their impact and institutionalise them through laws and policies. 

However, a number of important examples of the institutionalisation of 
SA between 2011 and 2021 so exist, particularly in the shape of new laws. 
Perhaps the biggest success in this area is the introduction of new legisla- 
tion to strengthen accountability. Civil society groups focused their efforts 
on pushing for and shaping legislation to advance accountability and 
found a corresponding readiness among some officials, particularly parlia- 
mentarians, to adopt such legislation. This combination of civil society 
activism and political will led to significant advances in establishing legal 
obligations and mechanisms on accountability between 2011 and 2021. 
For example, activists cited their work to secure the adoption of article 
139 of the 2014 Constitution (on participatory democracy), the Access 
to Information Law and the Local Authorities Code (Law no. 29, dated 
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9 May 2018), among others. The latter introduces obligations for local 
authorities regarding transparency and participation. Provisions included 
due to strong civil society advocacy are, for example, article 78—which 
requires local authorities to create committees to monitor the manage- 
ment of local public facilities, composed of local officials and civil society 
representatives—and article 29, which obliges local authorities to adopt 
mechanisms to ensure ‘genuine participation for all residents and civil 
society at all stages of the preparation, implementation and evaluation’ 
of local planning. 

Civil society actors and public officials gave other examples of the insti- 
tutionalisation of SA initiatives. For example, agreements between state 
institutions and CSOs became a common practice used by most organi- 
sations covered by the study between 2011 and 2021 (see Sect. 4.5.1.1). 
These agreements created new pathways for exacting accountability by 
establishing concrete mechanisms for engagement between authorities, 
citizens and civil society. These agreements do not carry any formal sanc- 
tions but encourage compliance by creating informal sanctions: when 
officials violate agreements, civil society can apply popular pressure using 
the methods analysed above. Another common mechanism is to establish 
steering committees composed of public officials and civil society repre- 
sentatives to follow up on the implementation of commitments made 
during SA initiatives. 

However, despite these advances in the legal framework, civil society 
activists continue to have deep concerns about the sustainability of their 
initiatives. Many larger associations rely on international donor funding 
and are unable to find other sources of financing. The project-based 
approach used by international donors is seen to undermine the ability 
to maintain and strengthen local mobilisation for accountability. As one 
activist explained, ‘Each time a project finishes, we just move on to the 
next event or project. This is a big weakness of social accountability as we 
are doing it’ (board member El Comita, Sidi Hssinem, FGD). 

There is also ambivalence on the part of civil society regarding the insti- 
tutionalisation of SA initiatives in the form of legal instruments. While 
enshrining SA mechanisms in the law could help institutionalise prac- 
tices and scale them up, this also risks allowing authorities to shape SA 
mechanisms and water them down in order to undermine accountability. 
For instance, a CSO that worked on the Local Authorities Code high- 
lighted that the code, while enshrining the right of local residents to 
present petitions and request a town hall meeting, imposes such high 
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thresholds that it effectively renders these mechanisms ‘meaningless’, thus 
‘giving the right to participation with one hand and taking it away with 
the other’ (project coordinator Al Bawsala, personal communication, 31 
August 2021, online).* 


4.6.1 Problematic Aspects of Social Accountability 


While research participants were generally supportive of SA as a means 
to exact accountability from public institutions, some raised concerns 
regarding its effectiveness and its relationship with traditional modes of 
accountability. 


Lack of ‘Teeth? 

SA mechanisms alone are often insufficient for bringing about account- 
ability, given that those who lead SA initiatives, usually civil society actors, 
lack enforcement powers. This raises the question of how SA can be 


accompanied by, or lead to, legal accountability (muhasaba), a question 
also posed by Fox (2015). 


Lack of Evaluation 

A common theme that emerged from the research is the lack of evidence 
regarding SA initiatives in Tunisia and their impact. Associations working 
in different localities had few methods for evaluating how and why an 
SA mechanism produced different results in different localities. There is a 
strong desire among civil society actors to spend more time reflecting on 
and evaluating their own experiences to develop more effective strategies. 
This included a desire to move away from looking at the experiences of 
other countries as ‘templates’ for action and instead create more fora for 
civil society actors to come together to compare domestic experiences and 
develop new approaches. 


The Role of Civil Society 

The proliferation of SA initiatives also raises questions regarding the rela- 
tionship between participatory and representative democracy, and the 
appropriate line to draw between the roles and powers of elected offi- 
cials and those of civil society actors who seek to hold them to account 
(discussed below, Sect. 4.6.1.4). The use of participatory mechanisms, 
in particular, such as participatory planning and budgeting has provoked 
a debate over the extent to which civil society actors are ‘usurping’ 
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the decision-making powers of public officials. Conversely, some civil 
society actors are also critical of elements of the participatory democracy 
discourse for distracting attention away from the state’s responsibilities. 
They also critique SA initiatives that focus on participation as a means to 
building trust between state and citizens for overlooking the importance 
of more inclusive and just provision of public goods and services as an 
essential condition to strengthening public trust in state institutions. 

In addition, some research participants questioned civil society’s 
capacity to play an effective role in calling to account public officials due 
to its internal divisions, deep polarisation and competitiveness, weakening 
civil society vis-à-vis public authorities. 


Who Participates and How? 

As the participation and SA literatures highlight, citizen participation can 
reflect and deepen socio-economic inequalities (Cleaver, 2005; Corbridge 
et al., 2005). Civil society activists emphasised the need to design SA 
initiatives in ways that do not further marginalise already marginalised 
groups. 

Furthermore, after decades of living under a dictatorship in which an 
‘official’ civil society existed and was used by the regime as décor, Tunisian 
civil society actors are wary of the government exploiting civil society and 
participatory mechanisms to improve the image of those in power while 
doing little to deepen accountability. As International Alert notes in its 
report on the evaluation of health services, participation ‘should not just 
be used with the aim of giving legitimacy to decisions’ (2019, p. 18). 
Participatory mechanisms can be manipulated to involve only those close 
to officials or those who will say what officials want to hear, a key concern 
for civil society activists. Donor-supported initiatives, given the significant 
funds involved, are particularly vulnerable to misuse for the purpose of 
creating or consolidating clientelist networks through the distribution of 
resources. These factors all contribute to a wariness on the part of civil 
society when designing SA initiatives to ensure that they are not exploited 
for the purposes of strengthening clientelist networks and practices rather 
than achieving greater accountability to the public. 
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4.7 OUTCOMES: NET EFFECTS OF CIVIC INNOVATION 


Civil society actors referred to a number of perceived successes that can be 
categorised into four types: (a) legislative reform, (b) policy changes, (c) 
normative or behavioural change and (d) the building of trust between 
state and citizens. 

The most frequent successes civil society actors pointed to were legisla- 
tive changes, perhaps because such change is more easily identified 
than other forms of change. Tunisian civil society has shaped legisla- 
tion in a number of areas related to accountability, including article 139 
of the Constitution mandating public participation at the subnational 
level, which has become the basis for many participatory programmes. 
For instance, one activist involved in the Min Hakki Nsaalek (It’s My 
Right to Hold You to Account) network, which advocated for guar- 
anteeing youth participation in elections, reported that 60% of the 
network’s proposals had been incorporated into the 2017 Election Law 
(board member Pole Civile, personal communication, 19 June 2021, in 
person). Another activist from Al Bawsala highlighted successes in shaping 
legislation, stating that the organisation had seen 50% of its proposed 
amendments to the Local Authorities Code incorporated by legislators 
(project coordinator Al Bawsala, personal communication, 31 August 
2021, online). 

To illustrate the diversity in meanings, mobilisation methods and 
responses by authorities and to better understand the variety in outcomes 
of SA initiatives in Tunisia, we present three case studies of three CSOs 
that have led SA initiatives, based on in-depth interviews with their 
members. 


4.7.1 The Participatory Approach: Action Associative (Case #1) 


Action Associative is a Tunisian CSO set up in March 2012 with the 
objective of promoting citizenship and human rights. The association is 
best known for its work on participatory budgeting, which it pioneered in 
2013 with a grant from the German Development Cooperation (GIZ by 
its German acronym). The association adopts a cooperative approach to 
promoting accountability that aims to build trust between state and citi- 
zens (Association Associative, n.d.). Accountability is seen as a virtuous 
cycle, in which citizen participation at the local level leads to account- 
ability, which leads to increased trust in the state, which leads to better 
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policies and increased willingness to pay taxes, which in turn enables local 
government to deliver better services. For the association, improving local 
services is key to addressing one of Tunisia’s greatest challenges—regional 
inequalities and the ‘rural exodus’ that contributes to over-burdened cities 
unable to provide decent services and a decent quality of life. 

However, popular participation does not mean the end of represen- 
tative democracy. Rather, it requires the creation of mechanisms that 
combine public participation with the technical expertise of public admin- 
istration while ‘allowing elected officials to fulfil their electoral promises’ 
(board member Action Associative, personal communication, 18 August 
2021, online). Thus, while participatory budgeting might be suitable for 
certain policy areas, such as roads or lighting, the association states that 
this might not be suitable for other areas, such as economic policy or 
cultural policy where public participation might sideline needed technical 
expertise and lead to ‘the dangerous route of populism’ (ibid.). 

In 2014, the association became aware that a new programme was 
being designed by the Tunisian government, in partnership with the 
World Bank, to reform the municipal grant system. The association’s rela- 
tions with international donors enabled it to persuade the World Bank 
to insert conditions on citizen participation for all municipal investment 
grants under the programme. However, the participatory element of the 
programme was not what the association had in mind. According to a 
board member of the association, the annual participatory investment 
programme (PAI) imposed on all municipalities under the new grant 
system was designed by the Ministry of Interior in a way that removed 
all elements of accountability: 


They [the Ministry of Interior] sent a document to municipalities banning 
the application of participatory budgeting in municipalities, explicitly 
telling them that the municipality that uses participatory budgeting would 
not be given any grants or assistance. This is a huge abuse of power. (ibid.) 


The association contacted the World Bank, mobilised its network of asso- 
ciations and issued press releases to apply pressure on the Ministry to 
withdraw the document, which it did. 

While using the discourse of participation, the PAI programme waters 
down its substance by limiting the role and powers of elected delegates 
who, in participatory budgeting, are normally given abilities to monitor 
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the fulfilment of municipal commitments and have access to certain docu- 
ments and decision-making processes. As the association’s representative 
explained, 


One of the conditions for building trust through participation is account- 
ability. The PAI takes participatory budgeting but removes all the elements 
of accountability. In participatory budgeting, accountability is ensured 
through the role of elected delegates who follow the execution of projects 
that were selected. They have clear roles and powers. In the PAI, the dele- 
gates have no role or powers. They [the Ministry of Interior] don’t want 
transparency. The fight against corruption doesn’t suit them. (ibid.) 


This also illustrates the risks of institutionalising SA mechanisms by 
imposing a single official SA mechanism that empties SA of its substance, 
reduces the space for civil society to innovate and further deepens distrust 
between state and citizens. 


4.7.2 The Transparency Approach: Al Bawsala (Case #2) 


Al Bawsala is a Tunisian CSO active since 2011. The association’s work 
focuses on providing information on the activities of elected officials, 
advocacy aimed at ‘establishing good governance and political ethics’ 
and defending ‘social progress and citizen emancipation’ (Jamaity, 2020). 
The association has two main projects on accountability: Marsad Majles 
(literally: Observatory of the Council), which monitors the work of 
Parliament, and Marsad Baladia, which monitors municipalities. Both 
projects extract and publish information on the work of elected bodies 
through various means, such as information requests, litigation, advocacy 
campaigns, reporting and media outreach. 

The association adopts a more adversarial approach to accountability 
than Action Associative. Its Marsad Baladia project, which began in 2014 
and is funded by the European Union and Oxfam, is a transparency 
initiative that seeks to ‘observe the activity of municipalities through 
access to information, and communicate it in a clear and updated way’ 
(project coordinator Al Bawsala, personal communication, 31 August 
2021, online). The project’s theory of change focuses on ‘obtaining the 
maximum amount of information ... and putting it at the service of 
citizens to access information using technology’ (project coordinator Al 
Bawsala, personal communication, 31 August 2021, online). 
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The project began with a strategy to obtain information by submitting 
information requests to municipalities under the 2016 Access to Infor- 
mation Law and litigating against municipalities that refused to respond. 
Over time, the association moved away from litigation towards other 
methods, specifically the creation of a local observers’ network, a trans- 
parency index and an annual report based on this index. As a former 
project coordinator explained, 


We submitted cases to the administrative court and then the Authority 
on Access to Information once it was created, and we followed the legal 
process. To be honest, it wasn’t very effective. The Authority takes a long 
time to issue decisions. Even then, the Authority doesn’t have the power 
to impose sanctions. I don’t know of any municipality that was sanctioned 
because it didn’t respect these obligations (ibid.) 


In contrast, the association found that its transparency index was highly 
effective in bringing about behavioural change among municipalities. The 
index ranks all 350 Tunisian municipalities according to indicators on 
their compliance with access-to-information rules. The four-year grant 
received by the project enabled comparisons over time to reflect changes 
in municipal responsiveness. The association found that the best-ranked 
municipalities were those where both the mayor and the general secre- 
tary were willing to provide information and those that had the internal 
capacity to process and respond to requests for information within the 
deadline. Over time, the project shifted towards organising visits to the 
lowest-ranked municipalities to provide advice on how to improve their 
transparency processes. 

Marsad Baladia’s shift in strategy from litigation to a more ‘supportive’ 
approach illustrates the evolution in civil society actors’ strategies towards 
combining adversarial techniques with cooperation. 


4.7.3 The Advocacy Approach: El Comita (Case #3) 


El Comita is a Tunisian CSO that works on community organising. 
The association emerged from a project in 2018 in partnership with 
French community-organising association Alliance Citoyenne, funded by 
the Institut Français and later the Open Society Foundation. The associ- 
ation applies the community-organising methodology first developed in 
the US and has community organisers in seven deprived neighbourhoods 
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of Greater Tunis. Community organising has a particular methodology 
that seeks to engage and empower ordinary citizens by organising them 
in collective action. Its philosophy centres on developing the capacities 
of under-represented groups to influence decision-making. The method- 
ology emphasises the importance of understanding the nature of power, 
developing indigenous leadership through continuous training, estab- 
lishing democratic decision-making within communities (through the use 
of general assemblies, voting and other methods), strengthening social 
ties, using conflict strategies and securing ‘small wins’. 

El Comita’s approach to accountability differs significantly from 
the participatory approach of Action Associative and the transparency 
watchdog approach of Al Bawsala. First, the association strongly rejects 
the project-based approach to accountability, emphasising instead the 
importance of long-term movement-building. Rather than working at 
the national or municipal level, the association adopts a ‘micro-local’ 
approach of working in specific neighbourhoods over long periods. 
Second, the association adopts a confrontational approach to demanding 
accountability, on the premise that change involves conflict. The main 
method used is non-violent social mobilisation such as sit-ins, pickets, 
petitions and street campaigns. 

Third, the association eschews most of the language of ‘good gover- 
nance’ and ‘transparency’ and focuses instead on securing tangible public 
goods and access to services as concrete results that can be enjoyed by 
citizens. For instance, in 2019-2021, the association mobilised 3,925 
households through local campaigns on specific issues. These succeeded 
in securing access to electricity for 233 households in a poor neighbour- 
hood that was excluded from the electricity network, obtaining changes to 
traffic rules outside a school to protect pupil safety, persuading the munic- 
ipality to suspend rent payments for small businesses during the Covid-19 
crisis and obtaining a free municipal space for local artisans to sell their 
goods (board member El Comita, personal communication, 19 August 
2021, online). Accountability is thus framed around access to rights for 
ordinary citizens and to better public services. 

The association’s strategy is strongly focused on developing local lead- 
ership and obtaining commitments by officials through cycles of training, 
collective mobilisation and negotiation with state institutions. However, 
it faces challenges in transferring knowledge between micro-local actions 
and translating this into large-scale policy changes. The association is 
considering the next steps in its evolution: establish inter-neighbourhood 
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committees to enable exchange and create two national observatories (on 
the environment and on access to social rights) to formulate and advocate 
for policy recommendations. The role of these observatories is to use the 
learning gained from its micro-local campaigns to shape national or local 
decision-making. 

El Comita’s first organisers were taught the community-organising 
methodology used in the US and France. They were asked to imple- 
ment it exactly as transmitted but insisted on tweaking it to fit their 
post-authoritarian context. This meant, for example, adopting a more 
diplomatic approach to engaging with officials, as discussed above. These 
adaptations also required developing strategies for dealing with the poli- 
tics of patronage that characterise state-society relations. El Comita’s 
approach self-consciously seeks to build a rights-based discourse with offi- 
cials that escapes patronage-based logics. Its organisers recalled that when 
mobilising officials, they deliberately sought to avoid leveraging personal 
relations with them. As the head of the organisation explained, 


We reject this way of dealing with citizens as if it is a ‘favour’. When I 
come to an official, I am not asking for a favour, I am asking for my right. 
But if as an activist I come to him through personal connections, or I ask 
him to come to a general assembly and he does it because I contacted 
him through a friend, then he will see it as a favour to me and not as his 
duty to citizens, and this changes the whole dynamic of the interaction. 
That is not the relationship we want. (board member El Comita, personal 
communication, 19 August 2021, online) 


Accordingly, the organisation trains its members to approach officials 
through institutional mechanisms in order to discourage the personalisa- 
tion of relations. It also put in place mechanisms to avoid the development 
of clientelist relations between its organisers and officials by, for example, 
banning organisers from working in their own neighbourhoods and 
moving organisers around different neighbourhoods to avoid the building 
of patron-client relations between organisers and officials or ordinary 
citizens over time. The association’s mobilisation strategy highlights the 
importance of building strong relations between citizens over time and 
of building social capital as citizens are trained in grassroots mobilisa- 
tion. Community organising’s funding model of relying on membership 
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fees may provide an alternative to the project-based approach of donor- 
funded initiatives, although the association has yet to move towards this 
model. 


4.8 LESSONS ON SOCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY IN TUNISIA 
4.8.1 Formal vs. Informal Institutions 


A frequently recurring theme in discussions with civil society actors 
and officials regarding the 2011-2021 political transition is the tension 
between formal and informal institutions when it comes to accountability. 
While all actors stated that Tunisia put in place a relatively good legal 
framework that promoted accountability, there was deep frustration that 
successive legal reforms and advances were not fully implemented due to 
the continuing operation of informal rules that governed the conduct of 
public officials and institutions. 

It is notable that many civil society actors focused their efforts on 
amending formal rules. When asked about their biggest successes, many 
cited the adoption of laws and their role in influencing legal provisions, 
such as the Access to Information Law and the Local Authorities Code. It 
appears that large national CSOs focused their efforts on the adoption of 
laws, given the relative accessibility and openness of Parliament as opposed 
to the government and the central administration. In contrast, while influ- 
encing legislation proved to be relatively straightforward between 2011 
and 2021, reforming institutional cultures and practices was more of a 
challenge. This created a debate on how civil society could ‘activate’ laws 
when they remained largely on paper. It illustrates the need to shift the 
debate from a legal one focused on how to enforce laws against individ- 
uals or institutions to a more sociological one focused on how to shift 
organisational culture and change organisational behaviour. 


4.8.2 Demand Side vs. Supply Side 


Many of the SA initiatives studied appear to focus on educating and 
engaging citizens. Many CSOs worked on raising citizen awareness as a 
first step towards holding state institutions accountable. They cited many 
challenges to this, such as prevailing norms and attitudes carried over 
from decades of authoritarian rule: a lack of trust in state institutions, 
of a ‘reflex’ to hold institutions accountable and of a notion of public 
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interest as well as a fear of engagement in collective action. This focus 
on so-called demand-side initiatives assumes that changing citizens’ atti- 
tudes and behaviour to achieve greater public participation will strengthen 
accountability. 

Meanwhile, fewer SA initiatives focused on educating officials (both 
administration and politicians) to strengthen their commitment to partic- 
ipatory mechanisms and engagement with citizens. Our case studies 
highlight that bottom-up accountability initiatives should be coupled 
with a focus on the supply side of accountability, that is, strengthening 
the ability of state institutions to respond. For instance, the Al Bawsala 
case study highlights the need for civil society actors to work with 
public authorities to help them understand how to respond to access-to- 
information requests. Where political will exists to engage with citizens, 
public institutions may nevertheless lack the ability to do so. In this case, 
Al Bawsala discovered that in many instances, its access-to-information 
requests to municipalities went unanswered because institutions did not 
have internal procedures for managing these requests, were not even 
aware of receiving them, did not understand legal requirements or lacked 
the human resources to respond. Thus, failures to respond to requests 
were not always indicative of a refusal to be accountable. This illus- 
trates the need to understand dynamics within public institutions and the 
causes behind a lack of accountability in order to develop more nuanced 
strategies for exacting accountability. 

This echoes the shift in SA literature towards a focus on the need 
to couple bottom-up accountability initiatives (the ‘demand side’) with 
efforts to develop the ability of public institutions to respond to such 
demand (the ‘supply side’ of accountability) (Brett, 2003). It also echoes 
findings in the accountability literature that successful accountability 
initiatives involve building coalitions of reformers in both the state and 
civil society, who work collectively to change organisational behaviour 
(Booth, 2012; Fox, 2007, 2015). 


4.8.3 The Tensions Between Representative and Participatory 
Democracy 


Many civil society actors and officials argued that elected officials see 
themselves as enjoying exclusive decision-making authority and see partic- 
ipatory initiatives as an obstacle to exercising this authority. This points 
to the wider question of the relationship between representative and 
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participatory democracy (Landemore, 2020). Some officials see partici- 
patory mechanisms such as the PAI as creating problems for them and as 
usurping their legitimacy and powers as elected representatives who aim 
to implement their electoral programme. Some civil society actors them- 
selves emphasised the need to establish clear mechanisms and rules when 
it comes to public participation to ensure that representative democracy 
and participatory democracy are compatible and mutually reinforcing and 
that representative institutions are not weakened when they are still estab- 
lishing their authority. Both officials and civil society actors therefore 
agreed on the importance of establishing agreements between public insti- 
tutions and civil society or citizen groups that clearly set out participatory 
and monitoring mechanisms and outline the limits to each side’s interven- 
tion. This is seen as one helpful way to prevent the overlap of mandates 
and conflict. 


4.8.4 Tools vs. Contexts 


SA initiatives have come under criticism for prioritising standard tools 
and their technical aspects to the detriment of paying close attention to 
the specificities of the context in which they are implemented. As the 
El Comita case study shows, SA tools cannot simply be transplanted 
and implemented through a predetermined methodology or ‘toolkit’. 
This echoes critiques in the literature calling for a ‘best-fit’ rather than 
a ‘best-practices’ approach (Hickey & King, 2016) and for distinguishing 
between ‘watchdogs’ and ‘widgets’ (Joshi & Houtzager, 2012). In addi- 
tion, civil society actors can become enamoured of technical tools to the 
extent that they seek to monopolise them. For instance, an interesting 
discussion occurred during the FGD on whether CSOs should seek to 
copyright an SA tool that they created and to what extent organisations 
should insist on the implementation of a mechanism in the same way in 
different regions and localities. In response to the statement by one partic- 
ipant that his organisation was ‘trademarking’ the SA tools it developed, 
another civil society representative responded, 


The idea of transfer is important. As civil society, we are working on capi- 
talising on previous experiences ... we see what experiences have been 
done, learn from them, try to implement and improve them ... But this 
attempt to monopolise a concept is not in line with civil society. (project 
coordinator Al Bawsala, FGD) 
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Some participants also referred to the tendency to copy tools and mimic 
models from other countries. One stated, ‘Our problem in civil society is 
we’re only focusing on a few mechanisms, like participatory budgeting, 
citizen score cards. Everyone copies. We’re only implementing models 
instead of developing our own tools’ (representative of ANSA, FGD). 

This illustrates the tensions between different ways of viewing SA: 
between a technical approach that focuses on the development and appli- 
cation of tools and a more contextualised approach that focuses on 
developing specific tools and strategies that respond to local needs and 
contexts. 


4.8.5 Confrontation vs. Cooperation 


In the period between 2011 and 2021, civil society relations with the 
state evolved as organisations sought to strike their own balance between 
cooperative and confrontational approaches and to navigate the line 
between cooperation, conflict and co-optation. While adversarial tactics 
were important, most civil society actors covered by this study reflected on 
their own experience that confrontation needed to be coupled with direct 
engagement, ‘diplomacy’ in communicating with officials and building 
cooperative relations with them. Such approaches might involve civil 
society working with local authorities to solve local problems by facili- 
tating public meetings, presenting ideas and mobilising local knowledge. 
Most agreed on the need for both cooperative and adversarial approaches: 
the latter to build negotiation power and the former to agree on commit- 
ments. Research participants viewed as the biggest advances instances 
where civil society was able to find willing partners among politicians or 
bureaucrats who could push in the same direction. 


4.8.6 National vs. Local 


As outlined above, SA initiatives in 2011-2021 tended to be concen- 
trated at the local and regional levels, given the greater ease of access 
to subnational officials and institutions. Nevertheless, local-national link- 
ages were important to enabling civil society to utilise the expertise and 
networks they gained through local initiatives in order to shape national 
policies. The experiences of various organisations, such as Action Associa- 
tive, Al Bawsala and El Comita, show how these organisations—based in 
Tunis but with local branches in different regions—tested and developed 
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SA strategies at the local level and then transferred knowledge between 
their local branches and to the national level through advocacy activities 
to ministries and Parliament. By having a presence at both the local and 
national levels, and by building both their policy advocacy and mobilisa- 
tional capacities, these organisations were able to create linkages between 
local SA initiatives and national policy. This demonstrates the importance 
of building national-local civil society linkages and coalitions and linking 
local mobilisation to national advocacy efforts. Participants viewed this 
ability to bridge the local and national levels as giving these associa- 
tions and their activists greater credibility at the local level—due to their 
presence at the national level and relations with national-level institu- 
tions—and greater credibility at the national level, due to their nationwide 
networks and knowledge of different geographical contexts. 


4.9 CONCLUSION 


The large number and range of SA initiatives in Tunisia between 2011 
and 2021 demonstrate citizens’ desire to establish a more inclusive social 
contract that delivers social justice, rule of law and basic rights and free- 
doms for all citizens. Within this struggle, SA initiatives seek to—in the 
words of their proponents—rebalance state-society relations away from 
a despotic and clientelist mode towards one based on accountability and 
equality between citizens. 

The experiences of the organisations interviewed for this study demon- 
strate the importance of four main factors in the success of SA initiatives: 
first, the need for civil society to build credibility with both citizens 
and officials over time; second, the importance of tackling both ends 
of the accountability equation by working with citizens and officials 
to strengthen the commitment and engagement of both to achieving 
accountability; third, the need to build coalitions of CSOs and local- 
national civil society linkages; and fourth, utilising cooperative as well as 
confrontational strategies towards officials that involve multiple methods, 
such as media campaigns, community mobilisation and training for offi- 
cials. When these factors were present, SA initiatives were seen to advance 
downward accountability and reshape state-society relations. Obtaining 
‘small wins’ was also seen as critical to building credibility, gaining the 
commitment of citizens to mobilisation and maintaining momentum. 

However, SA initiatives face a number of challenges. Resistance by 
influential actors within or close to the state—politicians, bureaucrats 
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and private parties—continues to stymie efforts to bring about greater 
accountability. Political accountability is undermined by an electoral 
system that disperses power between a large number of parties in the 
government, and legal accountability is often difficult to enforce. Civil 
society mobilisation is seen to bring about only slow and limited advances 
in this area, as in the case of economic reforms, regional development and 
access to information. Civil society faces internal weaknesses that under- 
mine its capacity to effectively push for accountability. Finally, civil society 
is itself embedded within a governance system based on patronage, which 
shapes the nature of its relations and cooperation with political officials 
and citizens’ interactions with the state. 

The Covid-19 crisis added further challenges, such as obstacles to 
mobilisation due to bans on public gatherings, compounded by the 
emergency measures introduced on 25 July 2021 and the subsequent 
suspension then replacement of the 2014 Constitution. These changes 
have further undermined accountability, weakened judicial independence 
and placed executive decisions above judicial review. Twelve years after 
the 2011 uprising, Tunisia’s civil society is once again on the defensive, 
facing the challenge of preserving the progress made in the past decade 
while adapting its strategies in the context of a changing constitutional 
and political regime. 


NOTES 


1. La circulaire n °12 datée 2011 relative à l’encouragement de la 
participation des citoyens dans le processus de l’évaluation des 
services publics; la circulaire n°13 de 2011 relative à l'activation 
de l’approche participative dans la prestation des services publics; la 
circulaire n °14 datée 2011 relative à la démarche participative dans 
la légifération et l’évaluation de la qualité des textes juridiques. 

2. Indeed, the SA initiatives in the health and education sectors identi- 
fied during the mapping largely focused on local or regional health 
and education services, rather than national ones. See International 
Alert’s program in Tataouine (International Alert, 2019). 

3. The Access to Information Authority (Instance d’Accés à l’Informa- 
tion, INAI) is an independent public body created by Organic Law 
no. 22 of March 24, 2016, to oversee implementation of the right 
of access to information. 
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4. Some municipalities have a large number of residents, which would 
mean that a large number of signatories are required for a petition 
or meeting request to be accepted. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Social Accountability in Lebanon: 
Collaboration Rather Than Confrontation 
in Times of Crisis 


Hicham Jadaoun 


Abstract This chapter brings a case study of social accountability (SA) 
initiative in Lebanon, focusing on the relationship between community- 
based committees and municipalities. It explores different meanings of 
SA, which in this context focuses more on the possibility of people to 
question the municipality’s actions, and latter’s openness to this kind 
of questioning. SA therefore takes a more reactive form, and is more 
accepted in the case of failure to respond to people’s priorities, while 
steering away from financial accountability. Local actors emphasise direct 
communication as a primary tool for SA. Collaboration is more valued 
than confrontation as it seen as more likely to yield positive results 
and change. During the multifaceted crisis in Lebanon, citizens’ expec- 
tations of municipalities and their respective roles are shifting towards 
responding to basic needs. This is coinciding with municipalities’ dimin- 
ished resources to fulfil their duties. Municipalities therefore look to local 
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citizen committees for support. This opens the door for collaborative 
planning, if certain boundaries are respected. 


Keywords Collaboration - Co-optation - Municipalities - Lebanon - 
Social accountability 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


This Lebanon case study is part of a larger research project on social 
accountability (SA) in the Middle East and North Africa (MENA), 
including Lebanon, Morocco and Tunisia (see Chapter 1: Introduction 
in this volume). The three case studies revolve around the overall ques- 
tion of what SA looks like on the ground. In the case of Lebanon, the 
study presents key findings related to the concept of SA in the country. It 
links SA practices and activities to several key events in the MENA region 
and in Lebanon more specifically. 

The case study examines local committees in two villages, Baaqline and 
Baysour, located in the Chouf district (gada”) of the Mount Lebanon 
governorate (muhafaza). Both villages took part in one of the cohorts 
implemented by ‘Peacebuilding in Lebanon’, a project run by the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) since 2007. The collabora- 
tion focused on creating mechanisms for social stability for each village. 
The two villages were selected because they were considered at high 
risk for tensions due to a population increase (Syrian refugees) and diffi- 
cult living conditions. The project was implemented in tandem with the 
municipalities and the Ministry of Social Affairs (MoSA). 

I describe the link to SA through the relationship between the local 
committees! and their respective municipalities. I document the role and 
understanding of local committees acting as local mechanisms to hold the 
municipalities accountable through the former’s identification of priori- 
ties, decision-making and implementation of community-based activities. 
I also examine the different meanings local stakeholders ascribe to SA, 
document mobilisation methods used by local committees and municipal- 
ities, analyse the responses of the latter and shed light on the outcomes. 
The research revolves around the following main research question: What 
does accountability look like for the people on the ground? 
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The main question was divided into four subquestions: 


1. Multiple meanings: what do locals understand by the word ‘account- 
ability’? How do citizens engaged in SA mechanisms refer to it and 
ascribe meaning to it? 

2. Mobilisation methods: how did local activists get the attention 
of fellow citizens (mobilising them) and of the officials in power 
responsible for providing certain types of information or services 
(i.e. how did they get them to listen)? 

3. Responses from authorities: how did local activists maintain 
momentum in terms of mobilisation and how did they get power 
holders and officials to commit to providing the information and 
services? What motivated the official(s) to commit? 

4. Outcomes: how did activists get power holders to deliver on their 
commitments? Did they succeed in exacting accountability at all, and 
if so, to what extent? And are there some signs of their commitments 
being institutionalised? What are the reasons for successes and/or 
failures? 


5.2 METHODOLOGY 


The case study was developed with data collected predominantly through 
qualitative methods. These included a review of relevant documents 
on SA, its background in Lebanon, the local context and community 
actors, contributing to a better design and tailoring of the methods and 
guiding questions. Five semi-structured interviews were conducted with 
two mayors (of Baaqline and Barbara; the latter is a small village in the 
Jbeil district in Mount Lebanon), two local committee representatives 
(Baaqline and Baysour) and one municipality spokesperson (Baysour). 
The interview with Barbara’s mayor was added to better understand find- 
ings on the shift in roles and people’s expectations from the municipalities 
during the public health (Covid-19) and economic crises. 

An additional interview was conducted with the social policy and 
management consultant contracted by UNDP, who facilitated the forma- 
tion and capacity-building processes of both local committees. The 
consultant worked with the committees for over a year. Support included 
coaching on participatory needs assessments, planning, capacity-building 
and implementation. I identified the case study and located both commit- 
tees with the support of this consultant, who is a former colleague. 
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I did not previously work or interact with the local committees and their 
respective municipalities in any way. 

One focus group discussion (FGD) was conducted with seven 
members of Baaqline’s local committee, comprising four women and 
three men: the committee representative and six local activists or delegates 
of community-based organisations (CBOs). Participation was voluntary, 
and the invitation was shared in the committee’s WhatsApp group. I could 
not conduct a similar FGD with Baysour’s committee due to members’ 
lack of interest and availability. 

Before conducting the interviews and FGD, I explained the back- 
ground and objectives of the case study and collected interviewees’ 
informed consent to their participation and the recording of the inter- 
view. Recordings were transcribed and translated from Arabic into English 
with the help of a research assistant. Findings were analysed manually 
according to themes based on the research questions. Interviews lasted 
on average 40 minutes and were conducted online via Zoom or Microsoft 
Teams, due to the challenges of commuting amidst the fuel crisis in 
Lebanon, or in person at the municipality. 

One additional workshop was organised online to validate the find- 
ings, including a presentation of preliminary findings answering the 
different research questions. The workshop was attended by 10 partic- 
ipants: the local committee representatives, one mayor who had taken 
part in the research, the UNDP project coordinator for Mount Lebanon, 
the vice president of a municipality in Mount Lebanon (Jeddayel), the 
former social policy and management consultant of the project, two local 
development consultants and one local researcher. 


5.3 ACCOUNTABILITY IN LEBANON IN CONTEXT 


Lebanon was founded as a parliamentary democracy in which power is 
shared among religious communities according to the concept of confes- 
sionalism. Political parties were established reflecting citizens’ ideologies 
and religious beliefs. Politics in Lebanon is highly tied to sectarian elites, 
who use their positions of power to influence citizens and who have access 
to the state’s resources. The Lebanese system has long been described as 
‘dysfunctional and problematic’ (Haase, 2018, 793) because of the highly 
clientelist power-sharing relationships between sectarian leaders and citi- 
zens. Hence, there is limited space for citizen participation in political 
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life and decision-making. Also, Lebanon has been deeply affected by the 
influence and domination of foreign powers (Haase, 2018, 793). 

Sectarianism is a complex phenomenon, and the sectarian system is 
deeply rooted in Lebanese politics. This system, first introduced in 1843 
in Mount Lebanon, is considered one of the major contributors to the 
Lebanese civil war, which occurred from 1975 until 1990. Sectarianism 
was not applied to the rest of the Lebanese territories before the creation 
of Greater Lebanon in 1920 under the French Mandate and was not fully 
formed and developed until the country’s independence in 1943. The 
elites in power, representing Maronite and Sunni interests, joined in an 
unwritten agreement also known as the ‘National Pact of 1943’. This 
agreement distributed power positions on a sectarian basis: the presidency 
for the Maronites, the premiership for the Sunnis and the parliament 
speakership for the Shiites (Ofeish, 1999). 

As a result of the Pact, sectarian conflicts increased. This, together with 
the constant influence of foreign powers in the country, triggered the start 
of the Lebanese civil war in 1975. Foreign interference was highlighted 
in the Taif Agreement of 1989, when different foreign powers negotiated 
in Saudi Arabia to find a formal way to end the war. The negotiations 
resulted in the Taif Agreement, which contained reforms to the sectarian 
system that did not materialise, however (Ofeish, 1999). The influence of 
sectarian elites grew even more after the civil war, which tremendously 
impacted Lebanese politics as people’s loyalties remained tied to their 
sectarian Za’im (male leader) in exchange for services. Thus, there was less 
regard for national ties (Karam, 2017). Social accountability in Lebanon 
is affected by all these characteristics. 


5.3.1 Legal Context 


The Lebanese Constitution states in its preamble” that the people are the 
source of all power, given that the country is a parliamentary democracy. 
People have the ‘authority and right’ as citizens to hold public officials 
accountable. The Constitution also guarantees the practice of account- 
ability through parliamentary elections, in which Lebanese people have 
the right to choose their representatives (“Lebanese Constitution” n.d.). 
Moreover, the Constitution acknowledges the importance of internal 
accountability practices through the principle of separation of powers.$ 
In its articles 8* and 13,° it highlights the importance of ‘liberty and 
freedom’, which are major pillars of SA practices (Moukheiber, 2021). 
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In 2017, the Lebanese Parliament ratified the Access to Information 
Law. It serves as a valuable legal instrument in the practice of account- 
ability, as it enables citizens to evaluate and monitor the performance 
of public administrations (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development [OECD] et al., 2018). The ratification of the law was 
considered a breakthrough, giving citizens, journalists, and researchers the 
right to access all public institutions’ files except for ‘personal data, state 
security documents and confidential diplomatic information’ (Chehayeb, 
2020). In 2020, Parliament adopted Law no.175/2020, which provides 
legal grounds for fighting corruption in the public sector and requests 
the establishment of a national anti-corruption commission, 11 years after 
Lebanon acceded to the UN Convention Against Corruption (UNCAC). 
The law lays the foundation for accountability practices, highlights the 
importance of investigations, identifies corruption cases in the public 
sector and monitors the enforcement of anti-corruption-related laws. It 
also defines corruption and sets penalties for corrupt practices, ‘including 
up to three years of imprisonment and a fine amounting to at least double 
the value of the bribe’ (Chehayeb, 2020). 


5.3.2 Civil Society Organisations Pre-Arab Spring 


Civil society organisations (CSOs) act as a ‘watchdog’ and have the power 
to hold public officials accountable through lobbying, spreading aware- 
ness or applying direct pressure (El Mufti, 2015). This section offers a 
brief description of some CSOs and initiatives that have been active in 
Lebanon since before the Arab Spring in 2011 on issues related to SA. 
Two organisations have been mainly concentrating on issues pertaining 
to the aftermath of the civil war (1975-1990). The Committee of the 
Families of Kidnapped and Disappeared in Lebanon was formed in 1982 
to lobby for clarity on the fate of individuals who disappeared during the 
civil war. The committee’s main aim is to push politicians to officially take 
into account the issue of missing people (Civil Society Knowledge Centre, 
2015). Support of Lebanese in Detention and Exile (SOLIDE) was estab- 
lished in 1990 to work on the issue of the disappearance of victims and 
arbitrary detention during the civil war. 

Other organisations tackle political, legal and human rights issues. The 
Lebanese Association for Democratic Elections (LADE) was launched 
in response to Parliament’s decision to postpone the elections in 1996 
(AbiYaghi, 2012). It has since been active in monitoring and evaluating 
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all proceedings relevant to elections. At a broader level, the Lebanese 
Transparency Association (LTA) was founded in 1999 in response to the 
increasing rate of corruption in the country. Its work focuses on encour- 
aging and supporting civil society to hold officials accountable and ensure 
transparency in public institutions (Transparency-lebanon.org, accessed 
10 February 2023). The Legal Agenda in turn was created in 2009 with 
the hope of bringing a ‘critical and multidisciplinary approach to law and 
justice in Arab countries’ (Legal Agenda n.d.). The organisation focuses 
on political, civil, social and economic rights. 


5.3.3 The Arab Spring and its Spillover Effects in Lebanon 


More than a decade ago, accountability seemed unattainable across Arab 
states. On 7 December 2010, Mohamed Bouazizi, a Tunisian street 
vendor, set himself on fire in front of the local government building 
in Sidi Bouzid, Tunisia (Gelvin, 2015). This incident led to the erup- 
tion of a series of civil protests propelled by wide discontent due to 
the unequal distribution of ‘civic, political and social rights of citizen- 
ship between different groups and societal classes’ (Vloeberghs & Bergh, 
2021, 5) that set off what became known as the Arab Spring. A wave of 
revolutions rippled through the MENA region in 2011 and the following 
years, in Tunisia and other Arab countries such as Libya, Egypt, Yemen, 
Bahrain and Syria (Ma’oz, 2014). The Arab Spring is considered an 
important event in the history of the region, as it united citizens from 
different countries to demand justice, freedom and ‘accountable gover- 
nance’ (Vloeberghs & Bergh, 2021, 5). However, its outcomes varied 
across countries. In Tunisia, the uprising resulted in the departure of 
President Ben Ali and political reforms. In Egypt, President Mubarak 
was overthrown while in Syria, a long-lasting civil war erupted, resulting 
in a severe refugee and humanitarian crisis that affected many countries 
(Elagati, 2011). 

In 2011, Lebanon shortly became part of the Arab uprisings, as 
hundreds of Lebanese protested in Beirut calling for an end to the 
sectarian system. This march was planned on Facebook, with the organ- 
isers demanding a ‘secular, civil, democratic, socially just and equal state’ 
(“Lebanese protest”, 2011). However, the marches and mobilisation did 
not last long, as the movement did not manage to attract attention 
outside of the capital (Halabi, 2019) and scepticism among youth about 
the outcomes of the Arab Spring developed (Rosiny, 2018). 
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In 2015, civil movements grew stronger as a reaction to the garbage 
crisis. This crisis started when one of the biggest landfills in the country 
had to be closed as it had reached maximum capacity and the govern- 
ment failed to find a replacement. A large number of protestors took 
the streets, demanding an end to the crisis and using the slogan ‘You 
stink’ in reference to the country’s political leaders, who had left the 
country ‘paralysed’ for years (Yahya, 2015). These protests highlighted 
the importance of civil society movements, shedding light on the concept 
of accountability with the aim of generating long-lasting change. This 
paved the way to another mass uprising in the country in 2019. 

On 6 May 2018, parliamentary elections took place after a nine- 
year hiatus, as Parliament had extended its own mandate on more 
than one occasion (LADE, 2018). A new electoral law enabled the 
Lebanese diaspora to vote from abroad for the first time in the country’s 
history. However, the election process lacked transparency. According 
to Transparency International, the Supervisory Commission for Elections 
operated with ‘such inefficiency and poor transparency’ that it created an 
‘unfair advantage for candidates’ (Transparency International, 2018, 3). 

On 17 October 2019, an evening protest in Beirut grew into a 
mass uprising. Activists and independent groups formed political parties 
and came together to mobilise protests. People took to the streets in 
reaction to the economic decay in the country, with several demands 
under the slogan ‘all of them means all of them’® (Saab et al., 2021). 
Demands encompassed different aspects of Lebanese citizens’ lives and 
highlighted common hardships. The uprising targeted various issues in 
the Lebanese political administration and system: corruption, inefficiency, 
unemployment, sectarianism and clientelism (Saab et al., 2021). 

This uprising broke through social and sectarian barriers. It was the 
first time in the history of Lebanon that citizens from all confessions, 
sectarian and political affiliations, generations, social and economic back- 
grounds and professions were united. Protestors succeeded in electing 
Melhem Khalaf to Parliament, and with him a new generation of young 
leaders and activists as a result of independents winning seats in student 
elections across different Lebanese universities. However, the scale of 
mobilisations has clearly decreased. Many observers link this decrease to 
the economic crisis, the Covid-19 outbreak and state oppression (Comaty 
et al., 2021). 
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5.3.4 The Current Multidimensional Crisis 


Since 2020, Lebanon has experienced a multidimensional crisis, caused 
by political uncertainty and economic collapse and exacerbated by the 
Covid-19 pandemic and the fallout from the August 2020 Beirut Port 
explosion. Aggravated political and economic instability has affected the 
livelihoods, living conditions and safety of different populations in the 
country while increasing inequality (Abed et al., 2020). Thousands of 
people have been thrown into poverty as a result of these interrelated 
crises (Médecins sans Frontières, 2021). More than 55 per cent of the 
population is struggling to meet its basic needs and lives below the 
poverty line. The country is suffering from hyperinflation, with inflation 
averaging 84 per cent in 2020 (World Bank, 2021b). Salaries in Lebanese 
pounds have continuously lost value against the rapid cost increase of 
goods and services (United Nations Children’s Fund [UNICEF], 2021). 
Moreover, around 1.5 million Syrian refugees are currently hosted in 
Lebanon, equivalent to a quarter of its population. With the highest per 
capita concentration of refugees in the world, social stability in many 
municipalities is fragile, as the large numbers of people increase pres- 
sure on already stretched services and infrastructure (International Labour 
Organization [ILO] n.d.). The World Bank categorised the current situ- 
ation in Lebanon as among the top three ‘most severe crisis episodes 
globally’ since the nineteenth century (World Bank, 2021a). 

The current situation has fuelled both inter- and intracommunity 
tensions, which already ran high. Access to jobs, services, resources and 
humanitarian and international aid has become more challenging (World 
Vision International, 2015). Relationships among communities are put 
to the test, with social, economic, geographical and confessional divides 
widening (El Mufti, 2015). Communal relations are deteriorating, driving 
tensions along with an increase in incidents and escalations triggered 
by the worsening economic situation, job losses, rising poverty and 
deterioration of services (UNDP et al., 2023). 

The dysfunctional sectarian system in Lebanon has been the main 
contributor to the unprecedented economic crisis (Hubbard, 2020). The 
crisis built up for years due to the flawed political system, which hindered 
rational policy-making and enabled the growth of widespread of corrup- 
tion and waste (Hubbard, 2020). Corruption has been a prominent issue 
in Lebanon for years. According to Transparency International (2022), 
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Lebanon is ranked 150th out of 180 countries in the Corruption Percep- 
tion Index, with a score of 24/100 (a country’s score is the perceived 
level of public sector corruption on a scale of 0-100, where 0 means 
highly corrupt and 100 means very clean). Lebanese citizens have lost 
confidence in government officials, as the former act in pursuit of their 
personal interests, leaving the public interest on the side. Despite the 
severe impact of corruption on Lebanese society, the government has 
made little effort to fight it (Haase, 2018). 

In response to the Covid-19 pandemic, the Inter-Ministerial 
and Municipal Platform for Assessment, Coordination and Tracking 
(IMPACT)—an e-governance platform owned by the Central Inspection 
of the Presidency of the Council of Ministers—introduced new modules 
to fulfil crisis response needs. The government established the platform 
to facilitate people’s access to permits for moving around during national 
lockdowns. It was later used as the key and only reference for vaccination 
appointments and delivery. IMPACT is a one-of-a-kind public initiative 
that offers access to data collected by different public sector agencies (of 
ministries and municipalities). The overall aim is to enhance transparency 
and accountability of these institutions through the wider adoption of 
citizens’ right to access to information (https://impact.cib.gov.lb/home, 
accessed 5 February 2023). Nevertheless, ownership of data generated by 
IMPACT remains a source of dispute between the Central Inspection and 
the prime minister (IMPACT team, 2021). 


5.3.5 Local Systems of Governance 


Lebanon is divided into eight governorates, 26 districts and 1108 munic- 
ipalities. Each governorate is headed by a muhafaz (governor) appointed 
by decree by the Council of Ministers (CAS, 2023). Municipalities aim 
to achieve local development within their area. They are subject to the 
Municipal Law promulgated by Decree-law no. 118/77 from 1977 and 
its amendments. They consist of a decision-making authority, embodied 
in the municipal council elected on the basis of general and direct vote, 
and an executive authority (Mourad & Al-Siddiq, 2018). The president 
(mayor) and vice president (deputy mayor) are elected by the municipal 
council. The municipal council has to have a clear agenda and is tasked 
with monitoring and planning different development projects in the area 
(Mourad & Al-Siddiq, 2018). 
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Article 47 of the Municipal Law states that ‘each work of public 
character or interest, within the municipal area, falls within the scope 
of the municipal council’s competence’ (Mourad & Al-Siddiq, 2018, 
12). The municipal council has the authority to note its recommenda- 
tions concerning subjects and projects related to public needs and public 
policies in its municipal area. It ‘is the competent authority in making 
decisions on subjects that do not fall within the scope of competence 
of any other authority, be it central or local’ (12). Therefore, munic- 
ipal tasks consist mostly of providing basic infrastructure, such as paving 
roads, providing lighting and planning public parks. Since municipalities 
also issue work and building permits, collect fees and taxes and provide/ 
oversee educational and health services, their role is important, as they 
directly influence the daily lives of their citizens. Hence, transparency 
and accountability are very important pillars of the municipal coun- 
cil’s practices, at least in theory (Gherbal Initiative7& UNDP Lebanon, 
2020). 


5.3.6 The Peacebuilding Project and Local Committees 


Under the peacebuilding project mentioned earlier, UNDP partnered 
with the MoSA, aiming to reduce existing tensions between host and 
displaced communities. The project worked on reaching stability through 
providing a common space for the local community to express its concerns 
and participate in resolving conflicts (UNDP, 2018). The project (which 
is ongoing in other municipalities) aims at enhancing mutual under- 
standing and social cohesion by addressing root causes of conflict. It 
also works on addressing the impact of the Syrian crisis on social 
stability in Lebanon. The project supports different groups—from local 
leaders to educators, youth, media professionals, journalists and civil 
society activists—in developing both medium- and long-term strategies 
for peacebuilding, crisis management and conflict prevention (UNDP 
n.d.). 

The project included Baaqline and Baysour among its cohorts between 
2017 and 2018. Both areas, unlike others that were part of the project, 
managed to form committees composed of 15 members each, all of whom 
were from the Druze sect, and brought together loyal supporters (of the 
municipality) and representatives from the political opposition (who run 
against each other during municipal elections or are part of opposing 
political parties and families). These committees cooperated on a strategic 
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plan for the village. They are two rare cases where different sides came 
together to work to the benefit of the village in a structured manner. 
The committees included municipal council members, local activists and 
representatives of CBOs. They also had a higher representation of women 
and youth than other committees, which were dominated by men (social 
policy and management consultant, personal communication, 18 August 
2021, online). 

Baaqline is located in the Chouf district in the Mount Lebanon gover- 
norate and presents a rich and unique combination of cultural, historical 
and natural heritage. It is characterised by the presence of mostly Druze 
families and a minority of Christian families, with active yet relatively 
limited social relationships. It has around 17,000 inhabitants living in 
2,870 homes (Ghosseini, 2017). Baaqline is an important Druze town, 
as it is the seat of the sect’s religious leaders. The Druze are a small 
religious sect (minority) characterised by ‘an eclectic system of doctrines 
and by a cohesion and loyalty among its members (at times politically 
significant) that have enabled them to maintain for centuries their close- 
knit identity and distinctive faith’ (Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
2022). An estimated 2,800 Syrian refugees reside in Baaqline (social 
policy and management consultant, personal communication, 18 August 
2021, online). 

Baysour is a village located in the district of Aley, also an administrative 
division of the Mount Lebanon governorate. It is more homogeneous in 
terms of religious groups, as it mainly consists of Druze communities. 
However, it is surrounded by villages with diverse religious and polit- 
ical backgrounds, with whom relations were tense in the past (“Baysour” 
n.d.). The total population in the area is estimated to be around 12,000 
(Union of Municipalities of the Gharb Aala and Chahhar [Uomgac] n.d.). 
The village also hosts around 3,500 Syrian refugees since the beginning 
of the crisis. 


5.4 MULTIPLE MEANINGS 


Having provided a background to the political system in Lebanon and the 
context of the case studies, I now turn to presenting my findings for each 
of the four sub-research questions. As for the first subquestion, I found 
that accountability and SA take on several meanings in the local context 
of Lebanon. In the absence of a clearly designated and synonymous word 
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in Arabic, accountability lends itself to two translations and interpreta- 
tions. The first is linked to muhasaba: the act of holding someone or an 
entity accountable for their actions (or inaction). This definition has a 
negative connotation and has closer ties to financial accountability. The 
second interpretation starts from musa°ala and is closer to ‘questioning’. 
In the following, the meanings associated with these two interpretations 
are presented from most to least frequent, as described by the stakeholders 
interviewed. 


5.4.1 Accountability as Holding Authorities to Account 


Different understandings and explanations among research participants 
revolved around the capacity of holding local authorities (municipali- 
ties) accountable by asking about their performance and plans. The most 
common interpretation of SA was constituents asking the municipality or 
the municipality being asked by constituents about actions or the lack 
thereof. This openness to being questioned is a major step that munici- 
palities feel they are taking towards SA at the local level. This acceptance 
is not taken for granted. These actors perceived being open to people’s 
questioning as an effort to be acknowledged by the people they try to 
serve. This points to the importance of communication as a primary tool 
for SA in the perception of different stakeholders, as will be established 
below. As the mayor of Baaqline stated: 


Any citizen has the right to question the municipality. To ask is a duty 
and to respond is a duty as well. This is accountability. The citizen has to 
ask and you, as a person holding a position of power, have to respond. 
(Baaqline mayor, personal communication, 13 August 2021, in person) 


Municipalities agreed on the need to be questioned by different actors, 
but this remains conditional on when, why (which topics) and how 
(communication rather than confrontation) it is done. Municipalities and 
CSOs alike felt that they can, or should be, questioned if they fail to fulfil 
their duties. 

The willingness and capacity to hold local authorities to account has 
evolved after the 2019 uprising. Interviews and the discussion during 
the validation workshop pointed to the growing sense of accountability, 
especially among the younger generation. According to a Baaqline local 
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committee representative, young people are less affected by social pres- 
sures at the local level, unlike their parents, and have more courage to 
demand clarity and accountability (personal communication, 9 August 
2021, online). There is growing ownership of and demands for holding 
public servants accountable and responsible for what they have accom- 
plished in their areas, especially for those who have been in office for a 
long time. This was backed by the social policy and management consul- 
tant, who expressed that people feel that their voices can now be heard 
and that they can make a difference, unlike before (personal communi- 
cation, 18 August 2021, online). This also contributed to a shift in the 
mayors’ mindset, whereby they began to fear being publicly shamed. 


5.4.2 Accountability as Responding to Local Needs 


For social activists, SA also meant holding a person in a position of power 
accountable for fulfilling the tasks dictated by their role. According to 
local committee members, the municipality should provide citizens with 
their basic rights, and they can hold it accountable in case it fails to do 
so. Members felt that the mayor is ‘someone in a position of power, this 
person has tasks; we shall hold him/her accountable if he/she did not 
accomplish the required tasks’ (Baaqline local committee FGD, 13 August 
2021). They also stated that accountability is achieved when responsible 
people are questioned adequately and malpractices are not ignored. When 
people are held accountable, it forces them to do their jobs right. There- 
fore, SA is closely tied to the municipalities’ capacity to identify and 
respond to local needs. The more a municipality manages to deliver the 
services needed or expected by their constituents, the less it is subject to 
being held accountable. Thus, identifying supportand understanding local 
needs is an essential step in the local understanding of SA. Local commit- 
tees the municipalities in this process by connecting them with people and 
active CBOs. 

At the same time, stakeholders pointed to the increase in expecta- 
tions during the multifaceted crisis in Lebanon, with people increasingly 
turning to municipalities with their requests and demands, given that 
these are the closest local authorities (Baaqline local committee repre- 
sentative, personal communication, 9 August 2021, online; Baysour 
municipality spokesperson, personal communication, 11 August 2021, 
online; social policy and management consultant, personal communica- 
tion, 18 August 2021, online; Barbara mayor, personal communication, 
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9 September 2021, in person). In the midst of a national economic 
crisis and drained public funds, with the aggravation of the situation 
and especially shortages in essential imported products, municipalities 
are expected to play an active role in coordinating, facilitating access to 
or delivering basic needs such as water, electricity, fuel and healthcare 
required by Covid-19 (such as essential medication and access to hospi- 
talisation). This represents a shift in municipalities’ earlier roles and tasks 
as described above, which were mainly related to administrative services 
and public infrastructure. This is why a municipality representative stated 
that people have the right to hold the municipality accountable, but that 
the latter should not be held responsible for the country’s current stag- 
nation (Baysour municipality spokesperson, personal communication, 11 
August 2021, online). Similarly, Barbara’s mayor shared that people in 
his village were aware of the current situation and challenges and were 
no longer holding the municipality accountable for council members’ 
election promises. 


5.43 Accountability as Acting in the Case of Failure 


Different stakeholders emphasised the predominant use of SA in cases 
of failure: situations in which municipalities failed to perform or deliver 
what citizens were entitled to, did not keep their promises or did not 
intervene where people felt it was needed. This is a more reactive stance 
towards SA, with a limited preventative approach or scope concerning 
what SA could be or contribute to. ‘At some point accountability includes 
receiving critiques. SA is present if the municipality is failing to respond 
to a crisis’ (Baysour municipality spokesperson, personal communication, 
11 August 2021, online). 


5.44 Accountability as a Legal Measure 


The issue of who has the legal authority and jurisdiction to hold the 
municipality accountable was one of the key findings emerging from 
the conversations with mayors. Municipalities took different stands on 
who can hold them accountable legally. This also varied with governance 
levels. For example, some mayors concentrate all responsibilities in the 
hands of the district commissioner (ga@°im magam), believing that they 
are the main reference for legal (financial) obligations. To quote one of 
the mayors interviewed: 
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If people elected me, they do not always have to hold me accountable and 
question where I am spending the money; there are experts for monetary 
issues who get to hold me accountable and not the people. If you put 
your money in the bank, you do not go and count it every day. (Baaqline 
mayor, personal communication, 13 August 2021, in person) 


Different actors connected accountability to financial decisions or to 
how municipal or public funds are distributed. Accountability usually 
includes decisions, decrees or even informal policies enforced by the 
municipality with a financial implication. According to a committee repre- 
sentative: ‘With the current circumstances, there are no projects and 
thus there is no practice of accountability, because municipalities do not 
even have a budget’ (Baaqline local committee representative, personal 
communication, 9 August 2021, online). Local committee members also 
pointed to other facets of financial accountability concerning where the 
money was spent and what was achieved, as well as whether the funds 
were earmarked according to a specific priority (Baaqline local committee 
FGD, 13 August 2021). 


5.4.5 Accountability as Access to Information 


Access to information, which can be achieved by publishing budgets 
and official decisions, is another meaning associated with holding the 
municipality accountable. The level of information-sharing varies from 
one location to another. In Baaqline, local committee members felt that 
less than 10 per cent of the municipal information was being published, 
limited to yearly budgets. They were adamant about constituents’ rights 
to have access to this sort of information. On the other hand, municipal- 
ities like Barbara expressed that they are one of the few municipalities to 
publish their decisions, plans and budgets for the public on the munic- 
ipality’s website. For them, this is an essential part of accountability 
(Barbara mayor, personal communication, 9 September 2021, in person). 
However, people’s awareness of their right to access and demand such 
information remained minimal. 


5.4.6 Accountability as a Personal Contribution 


Accountability in the perception of activists and municipalities also 
included the idea of holding oneself accountable. This is translated by 
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questioning their contribution to the community. Taking ownership of 
one’s actions is a key manifestation and exercise of accountability. It starts 
with the person’s level of responsibility. As a local committee representa- 
tive described it: ‘SA is linked to one’s contribution to one’s society. As 
a person who lives in a certain area, what is your contribution? How do 
you hold people in power accountable? How can you add value to your 
society?’ (Baaqline local committee FGD, 13 August 2021). 


5.5 MOBILISATION METHODS 
AND MEANS FOR ACCOUNTABILITY 


Moving on to the second subquestion, there are different methods, tech- 
niques and channels for accountability used vis-a-vis local authorities. 
These are presented according to the order in which they are used, as 
described by respondents. 


5.5.1 Direct Communication 


The first and most common channel for accountability is direct communi- 
cation. Here, the extent to which the municipality, in particular the mayor 
him- or herself, is reachable through direct communication becomes 
important. An ‘open door’ policy was perceived to be the optimal solution 
for increasing residents’ possibilities to engage in conversations with the 
municipality, mostly to share requests, demands or complaints. This direct 
contact could also take the form of in-person visits or encounters with the 
mayor, at the municipality or elsewhere. The latter included social cere- 
monies like weddings and funerals, religious celebrations or festivals and 
social visits. Hence, the open door policy was translated as any chance to 
reach the mayor (or a member of the municipality) in person or over the 
phone to convey a message. Respondents saw an important link between 
SA and communication. The possibility of directly denouncing a possibly 
‘wrong action or decision’ or sharing demands or grievances increased 
accountability in the perception of different parties. According to one of 
the mayors: ‘You have to listen to people. This is the key. You have to 
listen and respect everyone’ (Barbara mayor, personal communication, 9 
September 2021, in person). 

However, many citizens are (a) not aware of their rights to question 
the municipality and (b) lack access to the tools, fora and spaces to do so. 
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This is why members of Baaqline’s local committee felt that it is impor- 
tant for citizens to know their rights. This was corroborated by the social 
policy and management consultant, who supported the call to empower 
citizens via access to the required tools to hold any type of institution 
accountable. Yet, there is also a question of access to the municipality and 
mayor. Opposing parties, residents and refugees (mostly Syrian in these 
cases) are likely to have less opportunities in this regard. According to the 
Baaqline mayor, the municipality’s door is open for communication, and 
they are always in contact with citizens. Nevertheless, during the fieldwork 
I did not observe any active initiatives from his side to inform people or 
connect with them. 

To put the opportunities for SA through direct communication in 
perspective, it is useful to briefly consider the traditional political account- 
ability mechanism, namely (local) elections. Voting for municipal and 
parliamentary elections still follows the parental place of birth of the 
person (in the case of male voters) or the place of birth or registration of 
the spouse (for married women voters). Residency in another village or 
city, regardless of the number of years, does not grant the right to vote for 
the municipal council in that location. Residents not holding a Lebanese 
passport or official identification document are not entitled to participate 
in municipal and parliamentary elections. This affects the extent to which 
the priorities of certain groups, such as Syrian refugees, are represented, 
communicated or acted upon. When you are not a voter, you have fewer 
chances to share your priorities or contribute to local accountability. 


5.5.2 Support Rather Than Confrontation 


Local committees adopted internal accountability in their attempts to 
support rather than confront the municipalities. There is a collabora- 
tive sense to this, in line with the preference for direct communication. 
‘Internal’ accountability was described as more effective in some cases 
and involves communication and the process of questioning taking place 
behind closed doors, with the aim of finding solutions or improving the 
situation. Hence, the objective is improvement rather than blaming or 
shaming. Local committee members acknowledged that some municipal 
council members might lack experience in development work, and they 
saw it as the committee’s task to reach out to them and offer help. 
Working to support the municipalities enabled committees to push and 
influence them to achieve their own priorities or desired changes. Even 
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those who came to the committees from a politically opposing position 
engaged in close communication with the municipalities. Being involved 
in the committee offered them a direct channel that provided a better 
understanding and access to knowledge on the inside. This also allowed 
for discussions on why certain things took place and why certain decisions 
were taken, which paved the way for more in-depth talks. 

This emphasis on support is exhibited in this Baysour local committee 
representative’s opinion on the matter: 


When you are holding a person accountable, you have two options. 
You approach this person either directly or indirectly. Directly through 
heading to the municipality. Indirectly through social media, although I 
am against it, especially during this time when anyone can create fake 
accounts and digital campaigns. (Baysour local committee representative, 
personal communication, 22 August 2021, online) 


The municipalities have been welcoming and keeping close coordina- 
tion with the local committees, as members of the latter have gained a 
better understanding of the situation in the villages and are better able 
to reach those who are most vulnerable. This points to the perceived 
and expected roles of the local committees, which are entrusted with 
assessing local needs, supporting the planning and execution of projects 
such as recycling, tourism and awareness of Covid-19, etc. These roles are 
less about oversight and accountability and more about support of and 
collaboration with the municipality. Municipal council members insisted 
that they themselves are the ‘decision-makers’ and that committees should 
(merely) take on a coordination role. 


5.5.3 Denouncing on Social Media 


Another, less frequent method of SA is the direct denouncing of the 
municipality on social media, mainly Facebook. The method is rarely 
if ever used by local committees and is employed more frequently by 
community members. Social media could be perceived as an indirect 
alternative to the direct approach. If the latter is not successful, and 
the municipality does not respond, social media becomes an option. 
The municipalities involved in this research have official pages where 
people can send messages and ask for clarification on issues of interest.” 
They review these messages and try to find adequate solutions. After the 
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2019 uprising, public shaming and denouncing of political individuals or 
groups and public servants on social media became more common and 
somewhat acceptable (social policy and management consultant, personal 
communication, 18 August 2021, online). 

In terms of mobilisation methods, given the challenges of getting 
around in Lebanon (due to roadblocks and fuel shortages), social media 
was considered the most common option for activists and municipalities 
alike to share their questions and priorities and announce their activities 
or decisions. Activists also considered social media, mainly Facebook, the 
main tool for mobilisation. WhatsApp groups are used to spread infor- 
mation, news and activities. However, they are less interactive and work 
mostly as dissemination channels. 


5.5.4 Filing Complaints 


The mayors mentioned filing official complaints or using the complaint 
box as possible SA means, but there is limited evidence of their use. 
Instead, those who can or want to access the municipality prefer to seek 
other, more direct and indirect approaches, as detailed above. 


5.6 RESPONSES FROM AUTHORITIES 


This section answers the third subquestion on responses from the author- 
ities, outlining responses that are again specific to the collaboration 
between the local committees and the two municipalities. 


5.6.1 Using SA ‘Responsibly’ 


When looking at responses from municipalities, it should be kept in mind 
that people’s expectations from municipalities have changed, as explained 
above. From the municipalities’ point of view, SA is welcome as long as it 
is used ‘responsibly’. Municipalities call on those observing their perfor- 
mance to keep in mind the (limited) realm of their responsibilities, any 
gaps between available budgets and growing needs and the local context 
and current situation. 


We are heading towards a very difficult situation. We are trying not to 
spend money to leave a certain budget for emergencies. ... There are no 
resources available other than the people. What we are noticing is that 
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people are engaging together and many of them are volunteering. (Barbara 
mayor, personal communication, 9 September 2021, in person) 


‘Responsibly’ also refers to a preferred method of expression and 
collaboration. Some committee members in Baaqline and Baysour 
resigned at an earlier stage of the committees’ inception. Allegedly, this 
was due to repetitive clashes about approaches and points of view with 
municipal council members, who held traditional beliefs on social work 
and accountability (social policy and management consultant, personal 
communication, 18 August 2021, online) or on how people should 
express themselves (Baysour local committee representative, personal 
communication, 22 August 2021, online). 


5.6.2 Free Qualified Labour’ and Access to Funds 


Especially in the current dramatic socio-economic situation, the munici- 
palities see the role of local committees as supporting them with (mostly 
qualified) ‘free labour’, in a way as volunteers conducting needs assess- 
ments of the most vulnerable and organising awareness-raising campaigns. 
For example, their work as part of the Covid-19 response included iden- 
tifying vulnerable families to support, distributing food items and raising 
awareness to prevent infection. They also supported the municipalities 
in other areas, for example with recycling and tourism projects. In both 
study areas, the municipalities benefit from a qualified and specialised 
group of people (i.e. the members of the local committees) to support 
them in social and humanitarian initiatives. As a municipal representative 
elaborated: ‘The municipality is a key actor and has many responsibilities, 
but it also needs support at some point, it needs volunteers during the 
crisis’ (Baysour municipality spokesperson, personal communication, 11 
August 2021, online). 

Such ‘participation’ also ensures that as recipients of funds, the munic- 
ipalities fulfil donors’ and local non-public actors’ requirements and 
conditions of community engagement. This means that more funds are 
channelled to the municipality or the village through the committee. It 
remains to be seen to what extent this dynamic contributes to a depoliti- 
cisation or co-optation of the local committees, pulling them away from 
their SA roles. ‘We are not used to practicing accountability. Sometimes 
questioning the municipality creates further conflicts. Therefore, people 
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prefer not to ask critical questions to avoid a misunderstanding’ (Baaq- 
line local committee FGD, 13 August 2021). By ‘misunderstanding’, the 
interviewee probably meant tension with or retribution from the munic- 
ipality, such as public shaming, pressuring the person’s family, halting 
communication, making it difficult to obtain future services, etc. 


5.6.3 Soft’ Power 


Historically, but even more so in the current situation, a significant 
portion of residents does not pay taxes to the municipalities. This places 
them in a latent or ‘soft’ position of power, even if this is unclaimed or 
acted upon, with respect to people who wish to complain or hold them 
accountable. The case study was unable to find more data on this point, 
given how sensitive it is for the different parties involved. However, it 
would seem that the old adage of ‘no representation without taxation’-— 
which is fundamental to the social contract as understood in the Global 
North—applies to this case and weakens the position of citizens vis-a-vis 
the municipalities. 


5.6.4 Contextual Factors 


As outlined above, the national context of widespread corruption deter- 
mines the responses from authorities to a great extent, including at the 
local level. Lebanese officials have used certain laws to their advantage and 
failed to implement others, although the constitution and laws provide 
legal grounds for strong accountability practices. For example, Lebanese 
authorities have arguably ‘legalised corruption’, breaching laws for public 
appointments!” and motivating clientelism in public administrations. This 
strongly impacts accountability, as individuals are appointed on the basis 
of sectarian affiliations and ‘are expected to be loyal to political leaders, 
and are unlikely to inform/denounce wrongdoings’ (Martini, 2015, 4). 
Similarly, even though the constitution guarantees freedom of expres- 
sion and assembly, citizens and activists have faced and are still facing 
interrogation, detention and censorship at the hands of security forces for 
sharing different views and pinpointing corruption practices in govern- 
ment institutions (Touma & Zaghbour, 2020). The constitution solemnly 
declares the principle of equality of all citizens before the law. However, 
many forms of and mechanisms for immunity specifically favour civil 
servants and public officials (Moukheiber, 2021). In addition, several 
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recent reports by LADE highlight the lack of transparency, law breaches 
and violations during recent municipal and parliamentary elections in 
Lebanon. Despite such documentation, the state continues to use corrupt 
practices and manipulate election dates and laws in its favour (LADE, 
2018). 


5.7 OUTCOMES 


Finally, the fourth subquestion asked about outcomes. In light of the find- 
ings presented here, it is clear that in the case of Lebanon in general and 
of the two local committees of the case study in particular, the evidence 
of clear, concrete and solid results is modest. Nevertheless, the various 
interviews and discussions suggest that desired outcomes were achieved 
at three levels. First, the collaborations initiated under the UNDP project 
increased synergy and coordination between local committees and munic- 
ipalities, leading to a better capitalisation and use of resources (human 
resources, access to people and funds). Second, the trust of municipalities 
in local committees increased both outreach and representation efforts. 
Third, the close coordination and engagement between the different 
parties (including the political constituency and opposition) boosted 
the local acceptance and legitimacy of municipalities and their efforts 
conducted at the local level. Indeed, this could be an additional factor 
pushing the municipalities to cooperate with the local committees and 
offer support. 


5.8 DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


In the absence of institutionalised means and a lack of interest of the polit- 
ical ruling class to respond to local calls for accountability, the different 
endeavours and actions of CSOs working to advance SA remain unan- 
swered. This is why CSOs currently focus on mobilising for parliamentary 
and syndicate elections. 

Access to information remains one of the key challenges for SA at 
local and national levels. Lebanese authorities have failed to implement 
the Access to Information Law. Many municipalities and state institutions 
have poor website management and thus fail to a large extent to provide 
citizens with access to public data (Chehayeb, 2020). The low rates of 
compliance by and interest from public institutions in response to the 
Access to Information Law is well documented (Al Moghabat, 2018). 
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The multifaceted crisis has heightened pressures on local authori- 
ties to play a greater role in responding to citizens’ needs. This has 
increased people’s demands but has also given municipalities a greater 
leeway to passively escape accountability obligations. In an extremely 
resource-scarce environment, the dependency of individuals on bilateral 
connections with the municipality (in the shape of patron-client relations, 
co-optation, etc.) increases as they try to satisfy some of their urgent and 
primary needs. 

SA initiatives in Lebanon have taken various forms at the local and 
national level and yielded different results. At the local level, as is the case 
with the local committees discussed here, a combination of close coor- 
dination, access and communication remains the most effective strategy. 
Being able to advise and take part in decision-making could be more 
pragmatic and impactful. Having a seat at the table counts more than 
protesting from the outside. On the other hand, the impact of formal 
organisations and CSOs has been weaker at the national level. Advocacy 
campaigns have mostly been met with negative (or no) responses by the 
government (Mardini, 2021). 

After 17 October 2019, there has been a greater level of awareness of 
the importance of accountability and transparency, as well as heightened 
engagement and interest in issues of public interest, especially among 
youth. The latter’s approach has been dominated by direct opposition and 
confrontation. This pushes local authorities to take a defensive position, 
increase their inclusiveness or find a middle way, in which they use subtle 
strategies to co-opt or ‘divide and conquer’ critical groups of citizens, 
such as those represented in the local committees discussed here. 

Suggestions for future research include the following, mainly shared 
and discussed during the validation workshop: it would be interesting to 
explore the extent to which accountability and advocacy have evolved or 
changed, especially after the 2019 uprising. In particular, if and when the 
next municipal elections take place (they were scheduled for May 2023 
but at the time of writing, their current mandates had been extended by 
up to a year, see Wood, 2023), it would be useful to assess accountability 
practices around them, in addition to citizens’ and civil society’s roles in 
motivating, supporting and agreeing or disagreeing with the municipality. 
Will people engage with the new municipal council in the same way as 
they did with the previous one? In addition, the role of women in the 
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public sphere in general and in the municipal realm in particular needs 
to be explored, including its challenges (opposition from some religious 
authorities and conservatives). 


NOTES 


1. A local committee was created in each village with the support of 
a UNDP consultant. They initially included activists and repre- 
sentatives of grassroots organisations, major families and other 
civil society organisations. The committees’ composition differed 
according to the nature and dynamics of each village. Their initial 
role was to develop social stability plans and implement relevant 
initiatives. In both Baaqline and Baysour, the focus evolved to 
address larger community needs and priorities in collaboration with 
the municipalities. 

2. Preamble D: ‘The people are the source of authority and 
sovereignty; they shall exercise these powers through the consti- 
tutional institutions’ (“Lebanese Constitution” n.d.). 

3. Preamble E: ‘The political system is established on the principle of 
separation of powers, their balance and cooperation’ (“Lebanese 
Constitution” n.d.). 

4. Article 8: ‘Individual liberty is guaranteed and protected by law. 
No one may be arrested, imprisoned, or kept in custody except 
according to the provisions of the law’ (“Lebanese Constitution” 
n.d.). 

5. Article 13: ‘The freedom to express one’s opinion orally or in 
writing, the freedom of the press, the freedom of assembly, and 
the freedom of association shall be guaranteed within the limits 
established by law’ (“Lebanese Constitution” n.d.). 

6. Repeating the term ‘all of them’ served to emphasise and affirm 
that all politicians are corrupt, not one single party. 

7. The Gherbal Initiative advocates for a better adoption by admin- 
istrations of measures that guarantee access to information and 
transparency. The Initiative hopes to transform the current polit- 
ical rhetoric to a candid and patriotic dialogue that relies on facts 
and numbers. See https://elgherbal.org/. 

8. From 2018, married women were allowed to run for municipal 
elections in their registered hometown (following their father’s 
registration) or in the town where their husband is registered. 
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9. See the Facebook page of Baaqline municipality: Facebook.com/ 
Baaklinechouf. See also the Facebook page of Baysour municipality: 
Facebook.com / irau jl-åaiall- j pania, 

10. Article 12 of the Lebanese Constitution states: ‘Every Lebanese 
shall have the right to hold public office, no preference shall be 
made except on the basis of merit and competence, according to 
the conditions established by law’ (“Lebanese Constitution” n.d.). 
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into action rely on a delicate balance of both collaboration and confronta- 
tion. Third, we examine the responses from authorities to SAIs, finding 
that reactions are uneven and that all civic innovators fear appropriation or 
co-optation by officials. Fourth, we assess overall outcomes of Arab SAIs 
and highlight that the transformative potential of SAIs exists especially at 
municipal level, if four conditions for success are present (trust, proximity, 
endorsement, evaluation). We also point out that the actual outcomes of 
SAIs in Arab societies have, so far, been limited due to design deficien- 
cies (emphasising short-term objectives and limited context sensitivity) or 
because of officials’ resistance in active or passive forms. We characterise 
SAIs as a discursive action format that is best understood with a relational 
approach to power. In a final section, we formulate recommendations for 
activists, officials and donors on how to make SAIs more effective. 


Keyword Civic space - Social accountability - Middle East and North 
Africa (MENA) - State-society relations - Citizen participation - Donors 


Social accountability (SA), both as a concept and as a tool to repair broken 
state-society relationships or social contracts, has gained significant trac- 
tion in the Middle East and North Africa (MENA) region over the past 
decade. Understood here as formal or informal citizen-led action beyond 
elections that aims to hold state actors accountable for public decision- 
making, SA emerged from the fields of international public governance 
and development studies and is key to healthy citizen-state dynamics. 

This volume started from a twofold paradox. First, while the litera- 
ture on SA has moved beyond area studies focused on Latin America to 
analyse initiatives across other continents, there has been limited schol- 
arly attention for social accountability initiatives (SAIs) in the MENA 
region. We find this relative negligence surprising, given the spectacular 
breakthrough in civic space during the Arab uprisings of 2011 and their 
resurgence in 2019. This hints at the second paradoxical observation, 
namely that Middle East Studies has largely ignored insights from inter- 
national development scholars focusing on SAI as a mechanism of social 
change. 

We argue that SAIs are a mixed and fragmented bag when juxtaposed 
and assessed in terms of tangible outcomes for advancing the standards 
of answerability among public decision-makers in Arab societies. While 
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clear victories exist (e.g. the adoption of progressive legislation in Tunisia, 
awareness-raising in Morocco and improved municipal service delivery in 
Lebanon), in some SAIs authorities engaged in co-optation tactics and 
window-dressing—without donors noticing it. We believe, therefore, that 
SAIs deserve closer attention because they enable us to understand how 
power relations between various stakeholders play out on the ground. 
Our case studies moreover document the potential of citizen action when 
certain conditions are met. Alas, analysing a decade of Arab SAIs also 
illustrates how citizen voice that lacks teeth can be curtailed by incumbent 
rulers. 

When analysed from a more generic perspective, an SAI is a discur- 
sive action format that constitutes a helpful prism for analysing how 
power relations are produced, maintained and altered in local settings. 
We conceptualise ‘discursive action format’ as a package of interventions 
connected by a more or less coherent narrative of social change and 
practical arrangements (from regular meetings to physical or digital regis- 
tration forms) designed to facilitate interaction between ordinary citizens 
and state officials. In this sense, a SAI can be seen as a ‘political artefact, 
an effect that is made out of processes, which involve both discursive and 
material components’ (Moisio et al., 2020, p. 8). These initiatives reveal 
interlinkages and surprisingly similar modes of operation and contestation 
at multiple scales (Global Partnership for Social Accountability [GPSA], 
n.d.). Since SAIs are increasingly present in the Global South as a tool for 
civic innovation and participatory democracy, it is important to under- 
stand how they greatly vary and yet are comparable across time and 
space. 


6.1 ANSWERING OUR RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


In this book, we set out to document what SA looks like for people 
in three key countries of the Arab world. We divided this overall ques- 
tion into four subquestions, focusing on multiple meanings of SA, 
mobilisation methods, responses from authorities and outcomes. In the 
process, we relied mostly on qualitative research methods (interviews 
with donors, activists and officials; focus groups with project leaders 
and stakeholders; case studies; participant observation and desk review). 
Below, we formulate some concluding observations for each of these four 
subquestions (see Table 6.1) before providing more general lessons and 
recommendations on SA in the MENA. 
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6.1.1 Meanings 


The scholarly literature has a broad definition of SAIs, including citizen 
monitoring and oversight of public or private sector performance, user- 
centred public information access systems, public complaint and grievance 
redress mechanisms and even citizen participation in actual resource allo- 
cation, such as participatory budgeting. Consequently, the ‘ideas and 
institutions of SA are diverse, malleable, and contested’ (Fox, 2022, 
p. 56). 

When we asked local citizens and civil society activists in Lebanon, 
Tunisia and Morocco what they understood by SA, we found a broad 
range of different interpretations connected to the relationship between 
state and citizens, including transparency, access to information, partic- 
ipation, answerability of public institutions, rule of law, performance 
monitoring and evaluation of public service delivery. 

The term ‘accountability’ does not have a clear, single equivalent 
in Arabic. Across all initiatives and in civil society discussions in all 
three countries, two terms emerged time and again when discussing SA: 
musa’ala and mubäsaba. Activists often used the term musa’ala, linked 
to the notion of questioning (swala), to indicate the answerability of 
public officials and their obligation to disclose information and explain 
their actions (or inaction) and decisions. Meanwhile, the term muhasaba, 
derived from the verb ‘to settle accounts’ (hasaba), has a more threat- 
ening connotation of enforcing accountability, i.e. sanctioning officials, 
and is mostly used in initiatives focusing on the rule of law and access to 
justice. 

The popularisation of the term ‘social accountability’ (musa°ala 
ijtimn‘iyya) in recent years has been driven by both local demands 
for accountability and international donor programmes. In Tunisia, for 
example, the spread of the term in civil society was boosted by the United 
Nations Development Programme’s (UNDP) Tamkeen programme on 
‘reinforcing the capacity of civil society’ (UNDP, n.d.). However, 
accountability has been picked up and reappropriated by local actors in 
their own array of initiatives, which go beyond interventions promoted by 
international donors. Thus, there is no straightforward process through 
which ideas or models are transferred. While donors play a key role 
in circulating concepts, these concepts are often adapted to fit a wide 
diversity of endogenous demands for accountability. 
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In all three countries, state officials seem to have understandings of 
accountability that differ significantly from those of citizens. This poly- 
semy affects the outcomes of SAIs. For example, despite the creation of 
explicit constitutional principles and institutions ostensibly dedicated to 
oversight and the eradication of corruption, in practice it remains very 
difficult for Moroccan citizens participating in SAIs to achieve account- 
ability. One conclusion of this challenging reality hints at a lack of 
(state) capacity due to bureaucratic inefficiency, coordination problems 
or resource shortages. Some argue, however, that such a view is naive 
and that reality is both more complicated and more cynical: account- 
ability is elusive not because of poor capacity but because state officials 
actively undermine accountability mechanisms. There are good reasons to 
substantiate such a view when looking, for instance, at how political elites 
in Lebanon have ‘managed to obstruct and even quash the domestic judi- 
cial process for holding those responsible for the [2020 Beirut Port] blast 
accountable’ (Nassar & El Machnouk, 2023). 


6.1.2 Mobilisations 


The impunity of corrupt public decision-makers fuelled Arab societies to 
revolt against dictators in 2011 and has continued to nourish civic mobil- 
isations across the region ever since. In all three countries analysed in 
this volume, such spectacular eruptions were the result of the ‘gradual 
build-up of contentious mobilisations witnessed over the past years’, in 
most cases stretching back decades (Daher, 2021; see also Bogaert, 2015; 
Gobe & Salaymeh, 2016). This suggests that citizen mobilisation is a 
cyclical phenomenon in which periods of more dynamic mobilisation 
activity alternate with spells of quiet networking activities in the face 
of an unreceptive political climate, theorised as abeyance (Geha, 2019). 
In other words, timing is key in identifying the moment at which the 
socio-political climate presents opportunities for change. 

This book has documented a variety of mobilisation strategies 
throughout the Arab world over the past 15 years. These strategies were 
almost always a mix between collaboration and confrontation among offi- 
cials and citizens. When collaboration alone was chosen, there was a risk 
of co-optation or appropriation; when only confrontation was privileged 
as a strategy, the dangers of sidelining or repression loomed around the 
corner. Effective mobilisation thus seems to require direct, personal ties 
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between citizens and officials as well as indirect (social) media attention; 
it needs a good balance of both persuasive and coercive tactics. 

In nearly all cases, intermediaries from civil society organisations 
(CSOs) connected providers and recipients of public services, be it via 
awareness-raising activities among specific target groups (youth, women, 
illiterate people,...) or through attempts at outright confrontation (from 
demonstrations to naming-and-shaming campaigns and litigation against 
corrupt officials). Our cases seem to confirm the findings of recent schol- 
arship suggesting that the role of intermediaries is key (Anderson et al., 
2022; Berdou & Shutt, 2017; Kirk, 2023), because such brokers can 
act as ‘translators of accountability’ with agency (Marini et al., 2018, p. 
1905). Intermediaries’ or brokers’ political identities should receive more 
attention from donors as well as scholars, as they determine to a great 
extent whether SA programmes can challenge clientelism effectively (Kirk, 
2023, p. 10). 

It is essential, therefore, to properly distinguish between the various 
actors who intervene in SAIs, as one cannot assume that CSOs are mono- 
lithic actors (Kherigi, 2020). Nor can CSOs be seen as one homogeneous 
group; the sector has become highly professionalised over the past decades 
and its diversity has only increased. For example, an ad hoc association of 
villagers demanding access to electricity in rural Morocco differs consid- 
erably from an institutionalised multinational donor organisation such as 
Oxfam or Save the Children. 

The Tunisia chapter in this book illustrates how fragmentation among 
CSOs can cause programme (and outcome) incompatibilities for people 
on the ground. This finding echoes similar insights about different types 
of CSOs and the political contexts in which such organisations operate 
(Mako & Moghadam, 2021). The distinction between different kinds of 
CSOs and their attitudes to the political regime (adversarial, boycotting 
or collaborative) profoundly affects how authorities will likely respond to 
SAIs and can thus be seen as a key variable of SA. 


6.1.3 Responses 


We know from the theory that accountability initiatives always face the 
risk of being merely cosmetic, i.e. challenging existing structures of power 
only superficially rather than profoundly transforming these regimes. 
Mariz Tadros has labelled this ‘the risk of authoritarian accountability’: 
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‘Authoritarian systems of governance are kept intact or even strength- 
ened by being associated with Western-style accountability programmes’ 
(Tadros, 2018). Furthermore, more recent scholarship (Hassan, 2022; 
Khodary, 2022; Sika, 2023) has shown that mobilisation depends on 
the extent and type of authoritarianism. Fortunately, these studies show 
how stakeholders can navigate the restrictions imposed by authoritarian 
regimes: the degree of repression impedes mobilisation but also deter- 
mines the chances of protesters to obtain concessions from their authori- 
tarian rulers (Sika, 2023). Put simply, the extent of repression influences 
the degree of policy concessions citizens can extract. 

In our case studies, we found that all participants were concerned 
about authorities’ responses to SAIs. Citizens and brokers were wary of 
the risk of appropriation by authorities. From their side, officials were 
eager not to expose themselves to sanctions by their superiors—which 
can occur when they give in too rapidly to calls for accountability or 
when they underestimate the risk of demands snowballing out of control. 
We conclude that two factors matter for SAIs hoping to nudge author- 
ities into action: the scale of intervention and the risk of contagion. 
Indeed, authorities in small localities seemed easier to convince than 
those in charge of big cities or larger polities. Besides, authorities were 
more likely to respond favourably to demands when there was a cred- 
ible threat that such claims would spill over. It is here that (social) 
media coverage provided valuable leverage. The more autonomous and/ 
or larger the media channel and hence its coverage was, the higher the 
chances of responsiveness, even though some media attention was already 
more effective than none. 

State capacity proved to be another crucial variable in the way authori- 
ties responded to SAIs. In settings where states were strongly institution- 
alised (like Morocco and Tunisia), SAIs tended to meet more resistance 
from authorities than in contexts with more fragile state capacity, like 
Lebanon. This means, surprisingly perhaps, that SAIs may have higher 
chances of success in fragile than in strong states, because officials in 
‘stronger’ states can perceive SAIs as attempts to curtail their imple- 
mentation prerogatives or challenge their decision-making powers. By 
contrast, under conditions of weaker state capacity, SAIs can be perceived 
as providing municipal actors with complementary, non-threatening assis- 
tance to ensure public service delivery. In such cases, participatory 
initiatives can be a welcome supplement to state action, as long as they 
do not overtly contest the established hierarchy. 
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Participants in our project invariably expressed serious concerns about 
the potential threat of authorities responding with tokenism (at best) 
and manipulation (at worst). Indeed, the risk of authorities reacting 
to SAIs with lip service only or with counter-efforts to appropriate 
campaigns to their own advantage is never absent. Whether aiming to 
undermine accountability protocols or to present themselves as initiators 
of participation, authorities’ window-dressing responses are well known, 
corroborated by recent scholarly attempts to theorise them. Fox (2022, 
p. 74), for example, speaks of ‘openwashing’ by actors who ‘appear to 
promote transparency but actually hide the persistent abuse of power 
and impunity’, whereas Kirk (2023, p. 9) refers to ‘isomorphic activism’, 
which occurs when ‘public authorities appropriate others’ opportuni- 
ties to participate in politics and, in the process, undermine democratic 
norms’, based on his fieldwork in a context marked by clientelism. 


6.1.4 Outcomes 


In an ideal world, SAIs constitute new forms of citizen-state interfaces 
in which Grandvoinnet’s contextual drivers, i.e. state action, information, 
citizen action and civic mobilisation (Grandvoinnet et al., 2015, p. 12; 
see also Sect. 2.3 in this book) positively align or realign to generate what 
Fox calls a ‘perfect sandwich strategy’. In such a strategy, citizen voice can 
equip itself with teeth that ensure shifts in accountability outcomes (Fox, 
2022, p 82). On the one hand, our case studies confirm this promise 
of a new social contract. At a limited scale, tangible results do exist (e.g. 
new legislation) and municipalities clearly stand out as the most promising 
level at which to launch SAIs. If all stakeholders accept that real change 
is often small and slow, civil actors can be successful catalysts of change 
and become credible partners for both the demand and supply sides of 
the accountability chain. 

On the other hand, the sobering reality we encountered across the 
region is that outcomes of SAIs are highly variable and that success stories 
are rare, since pressures from below rarely find responsive allies inside 
state administrations (see Table 6.2). We found several reasons for these 
relatively poor outcomes. Before discussing these, however, we highlight 
four conditions for successful outcomes in SAIs based on our case studies. 

First, our findings confirm that civil society actors (whether multi- 
national donors or modest, purpose-built committees) can facilitate 
connections and commitment between citizens and officials. Repeated 
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interactions can then lead to reciprocal trust, which is needed for initia- 
tives to succeed. Personal ties of proximity bind stakeholders together and 
motivate them to overcome obstacles. Second, once alliances and shared 
understandings of SA have been forged at the local level, it is crucial that 
these are relayed to and endorsed higher up in the respective institu- 
tional hierarchies: micro-level success does not guarantee national-level 
success without backing at the higher echelons. Similarly, advances at the 
local scale are easily undone, even when formal protocols or bodies exist. 
Third, for SAIs to be successful, it is essential to learn from failure. Modes 
and means of participation should be systematically evaluated while taking 
the context into consideration and providing opportunities for adjust- 
ment. If projects do not acknowledge flawed designs and implementation 
shortcomings, the same blind spots (who participates?) and pitfalls (how 
is participation measured?) risk being reproduced. Fourth, all successful 
SAIs combine forms of cooperation and confrontation: letting citizens 
or activists train officials can be a successful collaboration strategy to 
strengthen accountability, as CSOs can lend credibility and know-how to 
state officials. Conversely, allowing officials to cooperate with civic inno- 
vators in SAIs enables authorities to point out implementation obstacles 
when rolling out projects in specific communities. Finally, confrontation 
strategies (e.g. the shaming of local officials by social media) sometimes 
appear as the most appropriate pathway towards change. 

Alas, all too often, evidence of clear and concrete outcomes where all 
these conditions are met is scant, as the overall response from authorities 
remains limited. One reason for this, among others, is that there is less 
and less space for people to demand SA. Whereas in 2011, citizens broke 
through the barriers of fear (Weyland, 2012, p. 926), over time rulers 
have launched counter-strategies to reassert their power that successfully 
repressed citizens seeking change. 

In all three countries, calls for SA have been sidestepped: in Morocco 
and in Tunisia we clearly saw how the space for civic innovation has 
considerably evolved over the past 15 years. While in the beginning, 
spaces opened (Tunisia), even including a moment of invited space (in 
Morocco during the run-up to the 2011 referendum, leading to the 
unprecedented capture of executive power by the moderate Islamist party 
Parti de la Justice et du Développement [Justice and Development Party, 
PJD]), these spaces gradually closed, culminating in a presidential coup 
in Tunisia and the restoration of the monarchy’s allies in Morocco. In 
Lebanon, the impunity of public officials responsible for the Beirut Port 
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blast of August 2020 and the downward socio-economic spiral trig- 
gered by the massive devaluation of the national currency have been 
spectacularly evident. 

On the whole, incumbents gradually co-opted dissidents or reframed 
reforms to their benefit. Consequently, authorities and political elites 
were reluctant to grant initiatives real enforcement powers, prioritising 
their own survival. Thus, defusing tensions by occasionally giving way 
was preferred over systemic change. Such drip-system accountability 
underlines the key role of appointed or elected officials in deter- 
mining outcomes of SAIs. Another, related reason for the rather meagre 
outcomes of SAIs in the Arab world is that authorities often perceived 
projects that included an element of citizen participation as potential 
threats rather than as opportunities to renew their legitimacy. If initia- 
tives are approached as a nuisance factor to be contained, then a lack of 
interest—or worse, active resistance—is to be expected. A third reason 
for the modest harvest of Arab SAIs so far touches on structural vulner- 
abilities: donor-funded projects were typically short-term interventions 
involving multiple stakeholders who often had specific standards and 
modes of operation used to streamline their operations across continents 
(e.g. particular types of citizen-score-card mechanisms). Such templates 
can impede successful intervention, as sustainable advances in account- 
ability take time to emerge and often require objectives and tools that are 
context-dependent (Anderson et al., 2022; Bergh, 2019; Harb, 2018; 
Loewe et al., 2021; Tadros, 2020). 


6.2 SAIS AS RELATIONAL SITES OF POWER 


While this book is organised into several chapters that discuss SAIs in 
settings using national boundaries as a unit of analysis, we explicitly 
encourage readers to also look at our case studies transnationally and 
seek out recurrent patterns and themes. We believe that SAIs can best 
be understood via a relational approach that views them as a ‘discur- 
sive action format’ that, despite its many manifestations, has a number 
of common features and understandings. Studying SAIs from a grounded 
perspective illustrates how they are relational sites of power: they not only 
shape their environment but are also shaped by the particularities of their 
respective environments. Thus, paraphrasing Eyben’s study on interna- 
tional aid (2008, p. 20), we can say that a relational understanding of 
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[SAIs] would not see [them] as a thing. Rather, SAIs would be under- 
stood as a particular pattern of social relations shaped by context-specific 
and historically derived configurations within the broader fields of power 
and meaning in global and local politics. 

Such a relational approach to SAIs furthermore makes it possible to 
take into account that power dynamics are relational: they are ‘a complex 
and polymorphous reality that is best analysed from several entry points’ 
(Silvester & Fisker, 2023, p. 3, citing Jessop, 2016, p. 51). SAIs are 
affected by notions of reach and connection as well. Power is 


exercised through the interactions of different sets of actors and institu- 
tions whose relationships—both proximate and distant—are conditioned 
to attain certain political ends. Presence and proximity are no longer 
simply about physical distance; rather, thinking about reach and connec- 
tion bring into view how institutions and movements also change what 
can be demanded politically and how it may be brokered, contested and 
countered. (Clark et al., 2022, p. 270, emphasis in original) 


Therefore, we view SAIs as various manifestations of a globally circu- 
lating discursive action format that enable us to excavate often implicit 
power relations that can contribute to the ‘operation of state power 
in the micro-geographies of the state’? (Moisio et al., 2020, p. 8). As 
such, we maintain that the SAIs analysed in this volume reveal politics at 
multiple scales (local, regional, national, international, global) and ‘enrich 
our understanding of how local politics operate and are produced, navi- 
gated, negotiated, contested and challenged, and thus how local power is 
(re)shaped’ (Clark et al., 2022, p. 258). 

Looking critically at SAIs as manifestations of relational power—inte- 
grating various levels of governance and aligning modes of governance 
across entities—puts the spotlight on a fundamental risk of SAIs when 
they are promoted as an instrument of intervention, namely that the 
modus operandi becomes more important than the quality of public 
service delivery itself. In this sense, emulating tools and methods across 
countries can be counterproductive. While transposing SAIs from one 
setting to another may enable experts and international donors to stream- 
line and compare projects more extensively, their specific set-up can 
become a straitjacket for local participants, citizens, CSOs and officials 
alike. Stakeholders on the ground need time to develop mutual trust 
and measures adapted to their respective communities or environments, 
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rather than having forms of collaboration imposed on them. They need 
continuity and long-term stability in resources and commitment, rather 
than short-lived campaigns or temporary project managers eager to make 
‘their’ project a successful step in a globetrotting career. 

What we observe, then, is a lesser-known aspect of SAIs as a discur- 
sive action format that becomes a blueprint for intervention in settings 
with imperfect accountability. Here, SAIs can be seen as sites of relational 
power, in which SA mechanisms or tools appear as a form of discourse 
espoused by global organisations (such as the World Bank, UNDP, Coop- 
erative for Assistance and Relief Everywhere [CARE] or Transparency 
International) and shared with—or imposed on—local ‘partners’, author- 
ities, CSOs and citizens. The professionals (be they regular staff or 
consultants) are often interlinked and expose a form of assembled power 
that projects its instruments (know-how, deliverables) onto local commu- 
nities with very diverse needs and backgrounds. SAIs in this view are 
relational sites of power because they present a discursive format of action 
that performs globalising tendencies of governance (i.e. a set of steps to 
be rolled out aimed at ‘more responsive governance’, the ‘fight against 
corruption’ and ‘enhanced delivery of public goods’). SAIs easily circulate 
far beyond the MENA region thanks to this shared discourse and because 
of their ontological character as a template that can be used by projects 
fostering citizen participation elsewhere in the world and that other initia- 
tives and practitioners can relate to precisely because they understand this 
discourse and partake in this shared format of action. 


6.3 GROUNDED LESSONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In this final section, we formulate insights and recommendations based on 
our findings. We set out to examine what SA looks like on the ground. 
First, we found that the very notion of SA is so malleable that all stake- 
holders bent it to their interests. The malleability of SA and its contested 
nature are both a threat (giving rise to obstruction and openwashing) and 
an opportunity (to reformulate claims and demands) for civic innovators. 

Not surprisingly then, we found that what SA looks like greatly 
depends on local conditions and specific circumstances. SA has potential 
and appeal in the MENA region (and other contexts marked by demo- 
cratic deficiencies) because it holds the promise of providing ordinary 
citizens with agency to monitor authorities, thereby empowering them 
as a key actor in a relation of mutual trust between state and society. In 
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other words, there is a glimmer of hope in SA for despondent citizens who 
wish to combat impunity and tackle corruption. In practice, however, we 
have reason and evidence to believe that it is exactly this potential of SA 
that pushes authorities, officials, politicians and bureaucrats to sabotage, 
hollow out or undermine SAIs by any available means as soon as they 
fear losing their ill-gained privileges or one-sided clientelist relationships. 
Indeed, we found that officials used SA as a public relations strategy at 
best and sabotaged its mechanisms at worst. A preferred tool here was the 
strategic, i.e. intentional, opacity in hierarchies of decision-making, which 
undermined the efficiency of SAIs. The detailed reviews in the country 
chapters show that situations where the conditions for effective SA were 
met were rare. Most importantly, there was no one-size-fits-all format: 
the trajectories we encountered were never the same, often winding and 
reversing, indirect and ‘partial, incomplete, and temporary’ (Fox, 2022, 
p. 97). 

Despite the overwhelming variety in what SAIs look like on the 
ground, we would like to offer a concise set of recommendations to 
policy-makers and practitioners. First, keep in mind that actual change 
is often more modest and slower than initial ambitions. Consequently, 
to avoid losing the momentum of mobilisation and achieve advances in 
SA, all actors should acknowledge erstwhile opponents as potential coali- 
tion partners, however uncomfortable or unlikely this scenario may seem 
ex ante. This is because neither citizens nor intermediaries or authorities 
can achieve success on their own. While civic innovators may be most 
resilient and drive to push the boundaries of state-society relations and 
improved public services, they need persuasive mediators and subtle coer- 
cion to convince officials to use their executive power or nudge their 
superiors towards institutional reform. Measures that build trust between 
citizens and authorities appear as the most promising glue to achieve 
tangible accountability results. It is here that (international) donors as 
well as (local) ad hoc associations can make meaningful contributions, as 
they have the resources and legitimacy to bridge gaps in know-how and/ 
or funding, provided they commit to a long-term (four to eight years) 
rather than short-term investment, as is often the case. Such a longer-term 
presence would also enable them to draw more heavily on the relational 
character of SAIs by strengthening the local-national linkages of commit- 
tees, associations and civil society actors and ensuring alignment between 
headquarters and teams on the ground or between programme managers 
and staff working with local communities on the ground. 
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To conclude, SAIs in the three countries under study have proven to 
yield mixed results so far. On the ground, we saw that projects either 
remained limited to mere discursive devices for politicians and managers 
to muster goodwill through interventions that were partial or superficial 
or yielded concrete socio-economic advances for local communities but 
failed to be implemented at larger scales and/or with sustainable impacts. 

Nevertheless, despite the overall disappointing evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of SAIs in the MENA region, we hope that this book will 
encourage scholars, practitioners, officials, donors and activists to criti- 
cally question and, where possible, strengthen SAIs and push initiatives 
fostering accountability in the Arab world. Civic innovation holds major 
opportunities for imagining future societies based on equality, account- 
ability and social justice. This will require extending the debate from a 
programmatic one (how to promote accountability at local and national 
levels) to one that includes legal reforms and a political praxis focused 
on enforcing laws against individuals, institutions and private companies. 
This requires changing organisational behaviour to create a more account- 
able culture of public decision-making, in which malpractice is not merely 
exposed but also tackled and sanctioned. 
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